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M’KIM’S FREE SCHOOL. 


The beautiful engraving, which embellishes the 
present number of this magazine, represents that 
classic edifice on East Baltimore street, erected by 
the munificent charity of the late Honorable Isaac 
M’Kim, of Baltimore, and occupied as a free school 
for the children of parents who are unable to pay 
for their education. The front of this chaste build- 
ing is, with the exception of the sculptures, an ex- 
act copy of the Temple of Theseus at Athens. The 
entire structure, save the columns, which are of Po- 
tomac stone, is of dressed granite from the Patapsco. 
Jt is roofed with copper, and has a paved floor; 
being thereby rendered completely fire-proof. There 
are now more than two hundred poor children edu- 
cated here without charge to their parents, 





PARNASSIAN PASTIMES. 


NO. III. 
Original. 


“WueEn will it cease to rain?” exclaimed Do- 
rothea as we entered her beautiful parlor, where 
she was seated by a comfortable fire, her port folio 
was upon the stand before her, the lid was resting 
upon her left hand, as she had closed it when she 
heard our step. 

“You are not partial to rainy weather Dorothea,” 
said we. \ 

“0,” she replied, “it will do well enough when it 
comes in moderation, but to rain a whole week,—O 
how gloomy—gloomy—this is the sixth day, and I’m 
so sad;—thank fortune that you’ye come to make me 
forget a few hours, sit down, do, and tell me if all 
the world’s as desolate as I feel.” 

“Not all the world Dorothea, for w’ve a letter in our 
hat from a very particular friend, who lives in Wash- 
ington, and this letter discourseth any thing but sad- 
ness.” ; 

“Do let me read it.” 

“We will read it to you Dorathea, but you must pro- 
mise one thing.” 

“One thing! a dozen if you please, but what is that 
one thing?” eas 
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“Not to interrupt us until we have finished.” 

“QO, very well, go on.” 

‘Washington, D. C. January 7th, 18—, 
‘My EVERLASTING FRIEND, 

‘We’ve a vast variety in this oblong metropolis I 
assure you. Rain and fun one day and fun and rain 
the next, and so it goes alternating ad infinitum, 
Would you believe that the day this interminable 
rain commenced, is beyond the memory of our oldest 
women, and only to think the Almanacs prognostj- 
cate rain for a month to come. Now is it not glori-, 
ous? “What glorious?” you ask, Why to be seated 
by a most magnificent coal fire in the very midst of 
—of what? Why a dozen of the most charmi 
creatures in christendom—sleeves a-la-mode and hair 
done up to—to the sky. But may’be you wont be- 
lieve it about the hair, unless I explain—well there 
are two of the most exquisite of the metropolitan 
belles who are inventing a new method of making 
shot towers, and they wear all the hair they can get 
hold of, stretched over a board, three inches and an 
half wide at the lower end and tapering upwards tq 
an unmentionable length, It rises from the back 
part of the head and jnclines to an angle of forty five 
degrees. 

‘I have been to the levees, the balls, the parties, and 
all other sorts of gatherings, and go where I wil} § 
encounter these’— 

Hyperbole!” 

“You've broken your pramise, Dorothea." 

Well, never mind, go on.” 

‘Go where J will I encounter these steeple man; 
ufagturers, There was a party the other night af 
Mrs, H——s and I conversed with one of them for an 
hour. What do you think? she makes poetry—aye, 
absolujely makes it, and what's worse, printa it, 

‘I seized upon her market basket, you know the 
girls all carry market baskets pow,—well ] seized 
upon hers, and it was literally freighted with poetry, 
At first I was at a loss whether to run pr rummage, 
I considered the matter a moment, and rummage 
carried; so to work I went, I crammed my pockets 
full, but I will only inflict one piece on you now, 


O I know. it is the hoar— 
The hour of Jove that’s mine, 
And I do feel the throb and — 
Which move this heart of thine, 
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And those dark eyes of thine so bright 
My own must sparkle in their light. 


O it is a sacred hour,— 
And few are bright as this is, 
I feel a sprinkle of the shower 
That full and fresh with bliss is; 
And how my little heart does sigh, 
To think my Henry is not by? 


O I remember well the hour, 
When love came like a spell; 
I yielded to his magic power, 
The feeling I cannot tell. 
*Tis done, ny heart has met its doom, 
In joy it never more can bloom. 


Yet, O I hope there is an hour, 
In future time that may 

Dispel the dismal shades that lour 
Around my hope’s bright day. 

O what an hour of joy ’twill be 

An hour of happiness to me.’ 


“Stop ore moment,” said Dorothea, ‘‘tand I will 
show you how some folks make poetry.” 

She slipped out of the room, and in a short time 
returned with a volume in her hand, which she open- 
ed and read as follows: 


«Tis now the hour-—’tis now the hour 
To bow at beauty’s shrine; 

Now whilst our hearts confess the power 
Of woman, wit and wine; 

And beaming eyes look on so bright, 

Wit springs, wine sparkles in their light. 


In such an hour—in such an hour, 
In such an hour as this, 

While ‘pleasure’s fount throws up a shower 
Of social, sprinkling bliss, 

Why does my bosom heave the sigh 

That mars delight?—She is not by! 


There was an hour—there was an hour 
When I indulged the spell, 

That love wound round me with a power 
Words vainly try to tell;— d 

Though love has fill’d my chequered doom 

With fruits and thorns, and light and gloom. 


Yet there’s an hour—-yet there’s an hour, 
Whose coming sunshine may 

Clear from the clouds that hang and lour 
My fortune’s future day; 

That hour of hours, beloved will be 

That hour that gives thee back to me,” 


“Now, what do you think of that.” 

“Why we think there’s a striking similarity in the 
rhymes.” 

“But what do you think of the poetry?” 

“Why the last piece is poetry conceived in a 
thoughtful mind, the first is poctry manufactured out 
of foreign material.” 

“That's a pretty good criticism, but whose do you 
suppose the latter is.” 

“Well, we don’t know, is it Moore’s’?” 

“No, it is Campbell’s, and before you finish that 
letter, let me, out of mereguriosity, read you some 


|lines he inscribed to Edward Lytton Bulwer, the 
|| great Novellist. They were written on the death of 
|| his child. 


“My heart is with you Bulwer! and portrays 

|| The blessings of your first paternal days; 

|| To clasp the pledge of purest, holiest faith, 

|| ‘T'o taste one’s own and love-born infant’s breath, 
ll 1 know, nor would for worlds forget the bliss. 

|| I’ve felt that toa father’s heart, that kiss, 

As o’er its little lips you smile and cling 

Has fragrance which Arabia could not bring. 

| Such are the joys, ill mock’d in ribald song, 

| In thought, ev’n freshning life our lifetime long, 
| That give our souls on earth a heaven-drawn bloom, 
| Without them, we are weeds upon a tomb. 

| 


| Joy be to thee, and her whose lot with thine 
Propitious stars saw truth and passion twine; 

| Soy be to her who in your rising name 

| Feels love’s bow’r brighten’d by the beams of fame; 
I lack’d a father’s claim to her—but knew 

Regard for her young years so pure and true, 
That, when she at the altar stood your bride, 

A sire could scarce have felt more sire-like pride.” 


“And is that Campbell’s too?” 
“That is Campbell’s, and how prophetie was his in- 
spiration when he wrote 


‘Joy be to her who in your rising name.’ 


(The name of the novellist has risen, and at this 
day he stands among the highest of his profession.”) 

“Poets are prophets, but what do you think of the 
novellist’s calling?” 

“A poor business truly;—that is I mean a useless 
business. Alas there is much,—too much time lost 
by reading novels.” 

“And some by writing them, but why do you not 
like them?” 

“O I like them very well, but I think they exercise 
an unfortunate influence upon the minds of most 
persons who read them, and they so seldom effect 
a beneficial tendency, that I cannot but.think them 
useless,” 

“You have our ideas in regard to novels, and we 
could wish that Mr. Bulwer would turn his genius to 
some more praiseworthy employment,” 

“But you have not finished your letter.” 

“Well never mind it now. We have a picce to read 
you which we think you will be pleased with; it is the 
Recluse, written by Montgomery. 


“A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To Heaven its column, pure and bright, 
Returning thence in showers of dew, 
But soon a humbler course it took 
And glid away the nameless brook. 


Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play’d, 
Birds’ mid the alder-branches sang 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray’d; 
The weary there laid down to rest, 
And there the halcyon built her nest. 
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’T' was beautiful to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colors catch, 
As if twere raining diadems; 
Yet all was cold and curious art 
That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 


Dearer to me the little stream 
Whose unimprison’d waters ran, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sun; 
Its lovely links had pow’r to bind 
In welcome chains, my wandering mind. 


So thought I when I saw the face 
Of happy portraiture revealed, 
Of one adorn’d with every grace, 
Her name and date from me conceal’d 
But not her story;—she had been 
Tie pride of many a splendid scene. 


She cast her glory round a court, 
And frolick’d in the gayest ring 
There fashion’s high born minions sport, 
Like sparkling fire flies on the wing; 
But thenee when Jove had touch’d her soul, 
To nature and to truth she stole, 


From din, and pageantry, and strife, 

Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains 

She treads the paths of lowly life, 

Yet in a bosom-circle reigns, 

No fountain scattering diamond showers, 

But the sweet streamlet watering flowers.” 

“And that is beautiful poetry, indeed; how expres- 
sive, and at the same time how instructive. Mont- 
gomery is the poet of religion; sense and seriousness 
combine in every one of his efforts.” 

“We have often thought, Dorothea, that the mind 
of Montgomery grasped too much for poetry; that is, 
there is too much thought in his picees for the words 
in which they are expressed, all their excellence does 
not strike the reader at once, they will bear reading 
a second time, and more, they may be studicd.” 

“That is a high compliment, for the poctry must 
be good indeed, which will admit of being studied. 
But do you not think that Montgomery writes like 
the old poets.” 

‘‘Like some of them, perhaps. Pocts are like flow- 
ers, they owe much of their excellence to circum- 
stances, the florist may do his utmost,—he may 
plant, and cultivate,—but nature produces the flow- 
ers; without his labor however, but few comparative- 
ly, might grow and flourish, Nature makes poets, 
circumstances develope their genius, and in all ages 
the works of nature are the same. Poets of every 
diversity of character, have existed at different times, 
independent, in a good degree of extraneous influ- 
ence, and every age has had its good, its bad, and its 
indifferent poets.” 

“T admit that every age has had its variety, but 
certainly no age has produced so many pretenders, 
so many inferior pretenders as ours.” 


“You may be in error, Dorothea, and we will con- 
vince you in a few words, that your position may be 
incorrect. We say may be incorrect, for it is impos- 





sible to say that itis. Of all the writers of past 
times, those only who have excelled have been de- 
livered to posterity, The standard writers, if we may 
call them so, of all times, have been but few’ when 
compared with anonymous scribblers. The works 
of the better sort, only have been transmitted to us, 
while the weaknesses displayed in anonymous writ- 
ings have been forgotten. Any former age then 
may have had an hundred puerile pretenders, for 
every true poet, and while the works of the poct have 
come down in all their beauty, for our admiration, 
these of the hundred pretenders have slid into the 
oblivion they so richly merited.” 

“You are right, I believe, and the true poets of our 
times, will descend to future years, while the deeds 
of anonymous scribblers, will perish in a most anony- 
mous manner; bubbles are all their productions, which 
burst in the first moments of their existence.” 

“And how many American poets, Dorothea, do 
you think, will go down in the greenness of enduring 
fame from these sententious times of ours?” 


*“Why I should think we would send them down 
by scores.” 


“You are mistaken; If we send a pedlar’s dozen, 
we shall be honored in all future time.” 

“A pediar’s dozen, and pray how many make a 
pedlar’s dozen? 

‘“‘Nine.” 

“And not send nine pocts from these days of 
poctic splendor down to posterity?’ O how illiberal 
you are, we shall at least send an hundred.” 

‘To mention names would be inviduous, Doro- 
thea, but there are hundreds who might be named, 
who appear to flourish now, and are destined for the 
deeps of oblivion.” 

“Since you have introduced the comparative 
merits of the writers of different times, I remember 
that I have an old magazine, which was published 
something less than a century ago; it was the boast 
of those days, and doubtless contains the produec- 
tions of a variety of the chosen. I will bring it.” 

So saying, Dorothea disappeared; she was ‘not 
long absent, however, and returned with a huge oc- 
tavo, containing about eighteen hundred pages. 

“Here,” said she, “is the embodiment of the poetic 
history of at Jeast one period, jet us examine it. 
‘Tue Lapies’ Macazine or entertaining Companion 
for the Fair sex, appropriated solely to their use 
and amusement.’” 

“What a sect of exclusives,” 

“Here’s a notice to Correspondents: ‘The con- 
tinuation offered by A. Percy, will be willingly re- 
ceived if she will please to transmit it. 

“<«T. J. P’s letter shall have a place. 

“ ‘Select passages from Shakspeare, applied to the 
ladies of H * * * * n, are intended for insertion, 

“ ‘Received, Mary,a tragment—T. Lacey’s pack- 
ets—Lines on the 9th of January—The woman and 
the Doctor, a fable—-The generous Villagers, an 








elegy—Collin and ‘Phebe—The happy Ploughboy, 
a song—On Love—On a gentleman’s going away 
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Without taking leave—The wedded pair—Enigmat- 


ical list, by Helen.’”’ 
“A fine comparison will that notice bear wit 

those of oiit times, Dorothea.” 
“Ard here’s the publisher's appeal to the publi 

shall 1 read a part of it?” 
“If you please.* 


“’To our cotresponderts who have so liberally 
contributed, our thanks are certainly due. And here 
it may not be improper to hint that they are not to 
esteem themselves slighted, though, perhaps, only a 
few of the various pieces they transmit to us, are in- 
gerted. So numerous are the communications we 
receive, especially in ihe poetical department, that we 


have only room to select a few.’ ” 


“Compare that with the address io correspondents 
of any of the laté magazines, and you will readily 
discover the relative disparity between the writers 
whose productions are published and those whose 


works are laid aside.” 

“Now let us compare the poetry, and then we may 
find out the general run, and sce if it is better than 
we can give them now. Here’s a fair specimen, it 
is from one of the ‘packets’ of T. Lacey. 


“LOVE AND WAR: 


Louisa mourn’d hey helpless stute, 
(’Twas alisenct éaus’d the pangs of Jove;) 

Unknown was gallant Henry’s fate; 
Except to pow’rs that rule above. 


“Tiouisa wahder’d far and near; 
To seek her much lov’d swain} 
With pensive sigh, she dropp’d a tear; 
*T was Henry’s name that gave her pain; 


“Tjouisa’s joys were now no more; 
The martial trumpet sounded far; 
And thund’ring cannon’s ceaseless roar; 
Her lover kiss’d—and fled to war. 


T. Lacey:” 

“And what has become of that T. Lacey, Doro- 

thea? He has hardly come down all covered with 

poetic honors, though he was a conspicuous contri- 

butor, as his ‘packets’ Would indicate, to that La- 
dies’ Magazine:” 

“Listen to this, what pathos!” 


“DE CLIFFORD’S GHOST—A BALLAD, 


From “Trifles of Helicon,” by Charlotte and 
Sophia King. 


“Dear youth! to thee I'll faithful prove, 
On me hell’s vengeance fall, 
If thee I once should cease to love— 


My bed shall be my pall. 


“‘Or if in battle—death you find, 
Hear me—O Clifford, swear, 

No marriage ties my heart shall bind, . 
If false—thy grave I’li share.;’ 


“Thus Bertha to De Clifford said, 
And then ‘farewell,’ she sigh’d; 
The youthful knight then clasp’d the maid, 
sat her down, and cried. 


| read another piece. 





“Six moons had wasted in the skics 
When fatal tidings came, 

h How Clifford fell no more to rise, 

And how he sighed her name. 


c “Fair Bertha mourn’d, and sad she grew; 
But grief will soon subside; 

And Sir De Ross of high degree 
Requests her for his bride. 


“Alas! the faithless maid consents, 
The wedding day arrived; 

And tilts there were and tournanients; 
Where each for victory striv’d. 


“Amid them all a knight was seen 
Upon a sable steed, 

And proudly solemn was his mien, 
For none he seem’d to heed; 


“He rais’d his spear and swift engag’d 
With Sir De Ross the brave; 

Ross instant fell, though sore he raged; 
The knight to Bertha came. 


“To her the haughty stranger knelt, 
His visor then he rais’d, 

And wo to Bertha, how she felt? 
How wretched and amaz’d? 


‘And stern he look’d; her spirits fail, 
Her heart’s blood seemed to freeze; 

For Clifford’s feature’s wan and pale 
The fainting Bertha sees. 


“*Rise, rise my lord,’ she faintly said; 
‘Avert those ardent eyes!’ ; 

‘Think on thy parting words, false maid, 
The angry vision cries, 


* ‘Ah cruel girl thy time is come, 
Since false to me you prove; __ 
Death waits, and ready is thy tomb, 

Fot me you Cease to love. 


‘* *Hell’s vengeance fast on you must fall 
When marriage ties shal] bind; 

Away! thy couch must be thy pall 
With me a grave to find:’ 


‘“¢ ‘Forbear my sad career to close P 
Save me from death, and stop my flight,’ 
Sad Bertha shriek’d, when slow arose 
A cloud that drew them both from sight.” 


“Pathetic indeed! but who are those ladies, said 
to be the authors of ‘Trifles from Helicon,” and 
where are those ‘Trifles frorn Helicon?’ ” 


“They are among the missing I expect. Let me 


It is better, I know by the first 
line. 


“FAREWELL TO GLENOWEN. 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


“Farewell, dear Glenowen! adieu to thy mountaihs, 
Where oft I have wandered to weleome the day 
Farewell to thy forests—thy crystalline fountains, 


Which stray through the valley and moan as they 
stray, 


“O’er wide foaming waters, I’m destined to travel 
A poor simple exile, forlorn and unknown; 

Yet, while the dark fates, shall my fortune unravel 
My thoughts—my affections, shall still be thy 














own. 
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‘Thy cities, proud Gallia, thy wide spreading trea- 
sures, 
Thy vallies witeré nature luxuriantly roves; 
May bid the heart, dancing to Fancy’s wild mea- 
sures, 
Forget for a moment its own native groves. 


“But where is the bosom that sighs not in sorrow, 
Estranged from dear objects, to wander alone; 
Still counting the moments, from morrow to morrow, 

A poor weary traveller, lost and unknown? 


“Sweet vallies of myrtle, and paths of gay roses, 
And hills deck’d with vineyards, and woodlands 
with shade; 
Fresh banks of young violets where Fancy reposes, 
And courts gentle slumbers, her visions to aid: 


“The dark silent grotto, the soft flowing fountains, 
Where nature’s own music sweet, murmurs along; 
The sunbeams that dance on the pine cover’d moun- 
tains 
May waken to rapture their own native throng. 


“But thou dear Glenowén, canst bring sweeter plea- 
sure, 
All barren and bleak as thy summits appear; 
And though thou canst boast of no rich, gaudy trea- 
sure, 
Still memory traces thy charms with a tear. 


“The keen blasts may howl o’er thy vallies atid 
mountains, 
And strip the rich verdure that mantles each tree; 
And winter may bind in cold fetters, thy fountains, 
But still thou art dear, O Glenowen to me,” 


“That is very natural, and at times, very sweet 
poetry: Mrs. Robinson was a pretty fair writer.” 

“We've got some music here. ‘A favorite 
song.’ ” 

“Do let us hear it; a love song no doubt, a pre- 
cious morceau, read it Dorothea.” 


“A FAVORITE SONG. 


“COMPOSED BY DOCTOR BOYCE. 


“To dear Amarylis young Stephen had long 
Declared his fix’d passion and dy’d for in song; 
He went one May morning to meet in the grove, 
By her own dear appointment, the goddess of love; 
Meanwhile in his mind, all her charms he ran o’er, 
And doated on each. Can a lover do more? 
O no! O no! 
Can a lover do more?—O no, 


“He waited ahd waited; then changing his stfain, 
’T was fury and rage, and despair and disdain; 
The sun was commanded to hide his dall light, 
And the whole course of nature was alter’d down- 
right. 
"Twas his hapless fortune to die and adore, 
But never to change. Can a lover do more? 
O no! O no! 
Can a lover do more?—O no. 


“Poor fellow, he seems to have been ‘dy’d’ in the 
wool, if it was not done in song.” 

“Sheepish enough. What have we now: a song 
by Sheridan, original in the magazine.” 





SONG,—BY SHERIDAN. 
[AS SUNG BY MRS. BLANE,] 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne’er impart; 

It breathes no sigh—it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart! 

This cherish’d woe, this lov’d despair, 
My lot forever be; 

So, my soul’s lord, the pangs I bear, 
Be never known to thee. 


And when pale characters of death, 
Shall mark this alter’d cheek; 

When my poor wasted, trembling breath 
My life’s last hope would speak— 

I shall not raise my eyes to heav’n 
Nor mercy ask for me, 

My soul despairs to be forgiven, 
Unpardon’d love, by thee. 


“That is not bad, but there is very little good poetry 
in that magazine! Where was it published?” 

“it was published in London.” 

“In London?” 

“Aye, in London, at No. 25 Paternoster row, and 
it reached almost to its fortieth volume, the smal- 
lest volume containing nearly seven hundred pages, 
and some of them twenty hundred. It was pat- 
ronized by ‘ladies of high degree,’ and held a high 
place in literature.” 

“Of the poets who flourished in its pages, a very 
insignificent number have lived until this day.” 

“Very, indeed!” 

“And what do you suppose an intelligent corres 
pondent of ours says, in reference to our living 
American poets?” 

“TI do not know, but tell me what is it.” 

“Why, he says, that the names of not more than 
six, will live an hundred years.” 

“How he undervalues them!” 

“And of the six, how many do you suppose reside 
in Baltimore?’ 

“About two!” 

“Not one; he says, the only poet that ever lived in 
Baltimore whose name will be known and admired 
for acentury was Pinckney, who died some years 
since.” 

“And do you endorse his opinion?” 

“We have not done so yet, but we are inclined to 
lean that way.” 

“You are illiberal; I am sure there are several 
names of poets now living in Baltimore, which will 
not only be known, but they will be honored a cen- 
tury hence.” 

“There may be, Dorothea,we will not now dispute 
it, but our friend says, if such there be, the works 
that must immortalize them are yet unwritten.” 
“Well, Baltimore has furnished one name for im- 
mortality, any how.” 

“Yes, the name of Pinckney, and here’s a piece of 
his poetry.” 
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“LINES. Pp, 


“By woods and groves, the oracles 

Of the old age were nursed; 

To Brutus came in solitude 

The spectral warning first, 

When murder’d Cesar’s mighty shade 
The sanguine homicide dismayed, 
And fantasy rehearsed! 

The ides of March and not in vain, 
Showed forth Philippi’s penal plain. 


“In loneliness I heard my hopes 
Pronounce ‘let us depart’ 

And saw my mind,—a Marius— 
Desponding o’er my heart: 

The evil genius long concealed, 

To thought’s keen eye itself reveal’d, 
Unfolding like a chart,— 

But rolled away and left me free, 

As stoics once aspired to he. 


“It brought, thou spirit of my breast 
And Naiad of my tears, 

Which have been welling coldly there, 
Although unwish’d for years: 

It brought, in kindness or in hate, 
The final menaces of fate, * 

But prompted no base fears;— 

Ah! could I with ill feelings see, 
Aught love, so near allied to thee? 


“The drowsy harbinger of death, 

That slumbers dul! and deep, 

Is welcome, and I would not wake 

‘Till thou dost join my sleep, 

Life’s conscious calm,— the flapping sail,— 
‘The stagnant sea, nor tide, nor gale 

In pleasing motion keeps; 

Oppress me and I wish release 

From this, to more substantial peace. 


“Star of the sea—the Cynosure 

Of magnet passions long 

A ceaseless apparition, and 

A very occular song! 

My skies have changed their hemisphere, 
And forfeited thy radiant cheer! 

Thy shadow still is. strong; 

And beaming darkness follows me 

Far duskier than obscurity, © 


“Star of the sed—its currents bear 

My vessel to the bourne, 

Whence neither busy voyager, 

Nor Pilgrim may return, 

Such consummation I can brook, 

Yet, with a fix’d and lingering look, 

Must anxiously discern 

The far horizon where the rays . 
Sureeased to light my midnight days. 


‘“‘Unwise, or must unfortunate 

My way was; let the sign, 

The proof of it be simply this, 
Thou art not—wert not mine! 

For ’tis the wont of chance to bless 
Pursuit, if patient, with success: 
And envy may repine, 
That commonly some triumph must 
Be won by every lasting lust. 


“How I have lived imports not now, 
I am about to die, 

Else I might chide thee that my life 
Has been a stifled sigh; 
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Yes life;—for times beyond the line 
Our parting traced, appeared not mine, 
Or of a world gone by; 

And often, almost would evince 

My soul had transmigrated since. 


“Pass wasted hours;—alike the grave 
To which I fast go down, 

Will give the joy of nothingness, 
To me and to renown; 

Until its careless tenant’s fame 

Is idle as the gilded name 

Of vanity;—the crowa 

Helvetian hands inscribe upon 

The forehead of a skeleton. 


“List the last cadence of a lay, 
That closing as begun, 

Is governed by a note of pain, 

Oh lost and worshipped one!— 
None shall attend a sadder strain, 
Till Memnon’s statue stand again, 
To moan the setting sun,— 

Nor sweeter, if my numbers seem 
To share the nature of their theme. 


“Alas for Pinckney, he fell in the midst of his 
youth, a brilliant star into the sea of death, but that 
sea did not quench his fires, they remain unquenched 
—unquenchable. 

“It is late, Dorothea, we have been busy this 
rainy night, if it rains to-morrow we will come again. 
Good bye.” 





LORD BYRON. 


— 


Original. 


Tne philosophy of History, is not the mere detail 
of events, which have transpired, nor of revolutions 
which have characterized different epochs in the des- 
tiny of man; but more properly consists in a display 
of the motives, by which the agents were actuated, 
together with a revelation of the causes to which 
those changes are attributable. Hence the practical 
historian will devote much attention to the manners 
aud customs of a people, for from these, the features 
of every age must receive their peculiar impress. 
Whilst the “amor patrie” was the predominant sen- 
timent of the intellectual Greek, his history is one of 
noble and daring magnanimity; but when Avarice 
usurped its place, and the stern integrity of virtue 
\yielded to the blighting influences of the golden 
'dust, he, who would have acted the Leonidas of 
|Thermopyle, became the slave of the Turk. A more 
striking instance of the controlling influence, which 
national sentiment exerts upon the morals and action 
of a community, is found in the recent political re- 
volution ofthe French. ‘Taught by the philosophers 
of the day, to regard religion, in no other light, than 
an absurd and formal mockery, and to doubt even 
the existence of Deity itse!f, they discarded the con- 
sciousness of moral obligation, and rallying around 
the standard of infidelity, rushed with a heedless 





recklessness into all the horrors of the most fearful 
and disorganizing anarchy. These examples alone, 
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therefore, would gratify the assumption of the posi-| 


| alist—the enthusiast—and the philosopher—yet they 


tion “that the purity of civil institutions, and the | are unwilling to allow him even these; and the lite- 


stability of government, must ultimately depend upon | 
individual moruality;” and hence, this purity, and this | 
stability, must be impaired in proportion to the| 
deterioration of that morality. | 

Entertaining then such sentiments as these, we | 
would cheerfully concur in the denunciation of any | 
and every cause which could tend to violate the sa- 
cred sanctity of morals,—the true palladium of the 
rights of man. We deem it perfectly consistent, 
however, to dissent from those ultra doctrines of the 
present day, which would impugn the memory of 
the dead, and with harpy hand, pluck from their 
brow the wreath with which genius has decked it. 
No literary character has ever attracted more atten- 
tion, or elicited a greater degree of interest, than 
that of Lord Byron; and certainly none has ever 
been the subject of more virulent invective. To ex- 
pect that the merits of an author should be applaud- 
ed, or even tacitly admitted, whilst living, would in- 
deed, be to forget that malicious envy, and an im- 
patience of superiority, constitute prominent features 
of our nature. But we might have hoped the sacred 
character of the tomb would at least have divested 
the barbed arrow of its poison, and shielded the per- 
sonal character of its tenant from the string of vitu- 
perative abuse. But no! Singular is the morality, 
and beautiful the consistency of the enemies of By- 
ron. Professing themselves the champions of reli- 
gion, they neglect her noblest injunctions, and veiling 
the malignity of their own hearts, under the sweep- 
ing folds of philanthropy, vent their wild railings as 
her special dictates. Pointing to some of the most 
exceptionable passages of his choice selection of the 
rarest beauties of the imagination, they represent 
them as direct exhibitions of traits of his individual 
character. Whilst they consider those containing 
more moral sentiment and social feeling, as only in- 
tended to give others that opinion of him, which he 
wished them to entertain. They make professions 
of sympathy for the man, and of admiration for the 
genius of the author: yet they sedulously endeavor to 
bring prominently into view every circumstance 
which may condemn the one, or tarnish the pure 
brilliancy of the other. Thus, how often has he been 
represented as the “debauchee, the misanthrope, the 
infidel; as one having no sympathy in common with 
his fellow ‘man, but delighting to brood in solitude 
over the dark thoughts of his own corrupted bosom. 
His poetical effusions are but the embodied feelings 
of one 


Who will not look beyond the tomb 
And dares not hope for rest before.— 


That the general character of his writings is grossly 
immoral; totally deficient in abstract sentiment,—in 
all that could imply a spirit of philosophy.” Consci- 
ous, however, that the writings of Byron contain | 
many beauties,—beauties which neither misrepre- 
sentation, nor the arts of unfair criticism can conceal, 
beauties which claim the applause, alike of the mor- 





rary press is still the medium of many charges of 
plagiarism against him. Our limited acquaintance 
with the extensive circle of literary productions, 
render us unable to say how far these charges may 
be founded in truth. We, nevertheless, know the 
facility with which they may be made, and the ex- 
treme difficulty which must be encountered in at- 
tempting their refutation. It would too, perhaps, be 
well to remember, that as every statue must conform 
more or less to the model from which it was taken; 
so also every description of the same scene—if true 
to the original—must have many features in common 
with these which have preceded it. 

We mean not to enter into any formal defence of 
the writings of Byron; nor do we intend to discuss 
that disputable question “whether the errors of in- 
dividual conduct are more effectually remedied by 
exposing to view the vices of the human heart, than 
by concealing them, with the most watchful jeal- 
ousy.” We shall only refer to some passages, for 
the purpose of refuting the charge, “that his writings 
contain no sentiment indicative of sympathies in 
common with his fellow man. Nor in so doing 
would we deny that other facts may be found exe 
pressive of a nausea of man, and man’s concerns. 
We only wish to show that Byron possessed a heart 
full of sensibility, and eminently susceptible of all 
the finer feelings of our nature. His sonnets con- 
tain the specimens best suited to illustrate and sus- 
tain our position. These are, however, too lengthy 
for insertion, and instances are not wanting in his 
subsequent poems. ‘Thus in his animated and beau- 
tiful description of the night preceding the battle of 
Waterloo, After mentioning the gallant Howard, 
he says— 


“There have been tears, and breaking hearts for thee 

And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 

Which living waves, where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide fields revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brongbt, to those she could not bring.” 


Again, in the conclusion of one of his cantos of 
Childe Harold, he thus speaks of an early friend— 


Oh known the earliest and esteemed the most! 
Dear to a heart where naught was left'so dear: 
Though to my hopeless days forever lost— 

In dreams deny me not to see thee here.” 


It is needless to refer to a line, addressed to his 
daughter. Indeed this whole poem contains much 
moral feeling, we might say, religious sentiment. 
The deep pathos pervading the whole, adds an inex- 
plicable charm, and could only have eminated from 
a soul highly excited by the feelings it portrays. 1t 
is interesting in one other point of view. In almost 
every line we discover traces of Byron’s devoted 
love of liberty—and the deep interest which he felt 
for suffering, classic Greece— 


‘*Cold is the heart, fair Greece, that looks on thee 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they loved; 





Dull is the eye which-will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed! 
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Fair Greece, sad relic of departed worth 
Immortal, tho’? no more, the fallen great; 

Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long accustomed bondage uncreate !”’ 

It has been well said, that for power and force of 
expression, for depth of thought and for strength of 
conception, this author stands alone. Nor was he 
always under the influence of that gloomy melan- 
choly which settled on his brow. 


For 


‘Joy was not ever absent from his face, 

But on it, in such scenes would steal with tranquil grace.’* 

The original spirit of the poet, even in the fury of 
the storm, would often break triumphantly through 
the cloud of depression which enveloped its being; 
and in contemplating the monuments of the dead, ke 
often pays that tribute to the nobility of the fallen 
hero, which his muse seldom paid to his cotempora- 
ries. 

His works are before the public; and though the 
burning envy of ignoble minds may seek to paorloin 
a gem from their crown, and malevolence may en- 
deavor to stamp them with the curse of oblivion, yet 
time must be the arbitor, and to his decision we will 
dismiss the author, and seek an introduction to the 
man. 

Lord Byron undoubtedly possessed many of the 
noblest virtues, sullied, it is true, by much that was 
vicious. Brave, generous, humane and independent, 
he seemed the envied inheritor of nature’s best gifts. 
Possessing a mind of strong powers, combined with 
a courteous and fascinating address, he was naturally 
well qualified to adorn the high station to which 
birth entitled him. The peculiar circumstances at- 
tending his early education, were calculated—and 
apparently did—exert a deleterious influence in the 
formation of his character. Incidental circumstances 
intervened, and successfully combatted nature’s orig- 
inal design. Deserted in boyhood by an abandoned 
father, and thrown upon the exertions of a dependent 
mother, he fostered, in solitude, those gloomy con- 
templations, which at subsequent periods of his life, 
he so fondly indulged. Happy might it have been 
for him, had he been left with that mother. The 
evil propensities of his heart, unaided by the means 
of gratification which wealth affords, might have 
been suppressed by his better principles; and perhaps, 
we should never have heard him exclaim— 


s’The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 

I planted; They have torn me, and [ bleed, 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a 
seed.”” 

From that mother, however, he was soon removed, 
having at the early age of ten, succeeded to the for- 
tune and title of his family. Her fond admonition 
was then nolonger heard. Placed at school with an 
unlimited fortune at his command, he was at once 
ushered into the wild revelry of dissipation, and sur- 
rounded by every temptation which could allure or 
seduce, The singularand rare combination of feel- 
ing with the imagination, rendered his temperament 
remarkably sanguine, and presented hopes which the 





gall of disappointment alone could convince him 
were fallacious. Deceived by the visions of his 
|imagination, he pursued with breathless impatience 
those objects, which in the distance appear so brilli- 
ant and substantial, but found that to attain was but 
to despise. He thus moved through the whole circle 
of pleasures, and ere the rosy morn of youth was 
over, was prepared to attest their ytter vanity. Dis- 
gusted with the enjoyments which the ordinary rou- 
tine of life afforded, he became restless and dissatisfi- 
ed, and vented the overflowings of his feelings in the 


soft strains of the muse.— 
‘Fortune take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound, 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 
J hate the slaves that cringe around, 
Place me along the rocks I love 
Which sound to ocean’s wildest roar, 
ask but this, again to rove 
Ihrough scenes, which I have known before!?? 


The excesses in which he had indulged, and which 
had wounded the buoyancy of his spirit at the same 
time, secured him the censure and disapprobation of 
the world; and acquired him the epithet of the “reck- 
less infidel.” Thus, the frown and the smile of man, 
equally contributed to embitter the cup of his exis- 
tence. And thus, those peerless gifts of fortune, so 
often hailed with the rapture of delight, but cherished 
the demons of his bosom, which were destined to ef- 
feetuate his own splendid wretehedness. ‘The mas- 
ter of himself from boyhood, without a guide ox 
monitor, his passions acquired a dangerops ascen- 
dancy. They often swept over the surface of his 
being like the tornado, threatening in their violence 
the indiscriminate destruction of every faculty of the 
soul. Buried deep in the silent cells of his breast, 
they slept in apparent calmness; but when excited, 
they would burst from their prison with the fury and 
fatality of the simoom, marking their career with 
havoe and desolation. The reception which he met 
with from the world had no tendency to mitigate the 
asperity of his feelings. The daring spirit of his 
temper and his talents was but inflamed, not cor- 
rected by opposition. Though he mingled in the 
amusements of the fashionable and gay, yet he ming- 
led as though he despised them. He was too proud 
and independent to condescend to play the minion; 
and fondly attached to the contemplation of the grand 
sublimities of nature, he paid no respect to the no- 
bility which the “pomp and circumstance” of wealth 
conferred. He contemned the pusillanimity of the 
courtier, and submitted with impatience to the 
shakles of society. The outrages and contumely 
with which he was constantly assailed, counterbalan- 
ced the proad gratification which he would otherwise 
have felt from the plaudits of the public; and alloyed 
the few sweets of his life with the bitterness of worm-. 
wood. For him, however, fate seems to have poison- 
ed the source from which enjoyment could spring; 
and the chalice from which mau usually quaffs the 
sparkling nectar, contained for him but the fated 
hemlock. In place of the bed of roses, found by the 
vernal zephyr, he reposed upon a couch of thorns, 
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tormented by the hissing fury. The marriage of||/miration: as a man he is worthy of our sympathy 
Byron was undoubtedly the most fruitful source of || and esteem, Let us not then sacrifice the writings 


his afflictions. The causes which produced dissen- | 


sion, and finally led to a separation, must remain to 
us unknown. We do not wonder, however, that 
Lady B. should be represented as the suffering angel, 
possessing the utmost amiability, the very personifi- 
cation of perfect meekness. Whilst my lord was 
the Nero, the Heliogabalus, who could look unmov- 
ed on the victim of his brutality. We would not 
exculpate Byron; but a fair comparison of the gencral 
dispositions of the sexes, would surely justify us in 
attributing one half the blame to her ladyship. The 
charge of infidelity so frequently made is at best but 














doubtful. The only evidences which can be adduced 
to sustain the accusation, are some few fragments 
from his writings, which only contain an implied 
avowal of sceptical principles. Whilst on the other 
hand there is much to induce a contrary belief. For 
if Byron were an infidel, why do we find him distri- 
buting Testaments among the Suliote children. Hy- 
pocrisy formed no feature of his character, nor would 
he ever have engaged in the dissemination of tencts 
which he viewed as false. And, in reply to a letter 
on the subject of christianity, he says, “you need 
entertain no fears for my spiritual concerns, for no 
man is a better christian than I am whatever my 
writings may have led others to suspect.” 

In what his misanthropy consisted is a mystery to 
us. That he loved not England; that he had no 
sympathy for a people by whom he had been abused 
and ostracised, we care not to deny. Had he hugged 
to his bosom the viper, the poison of whose sting he 
so often felt, would have proved him the infatuated 
lover, not the warm hearted philanthropist. The 
troubadour-like life which he led, evinces no anti- 
pathy for man, for he says, 


*‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar, 

I love not man the less but nature more!”? 


No kindness ever extended to Byron passed unre- 
quited. The Turkish fisherman can attest he made 
a noble return for an act of humanity. The poor 
girls of Mytalene, the cobbler of Venice, and the 
laborer of Metayata, all proclaim that no stoical in- 
difference steeled his heart against the misfortunes 
of others. Child of affliction himself, nurtured on 
the bosom of calamity, his heart and his hand were 
as free asthe atmosphere he breathed. If a proud 
independence caused him. to contemn the titled aris- 
tocrat; a noble generosity never denied to the peasant 
the assistance which his wealth or his talents could 
lend. 

The closing scenes of his life gave the last polish 
to his character, and interweaving his story with he 
efforts of a fallen land, recommended to the care of 
the historic Clio, that name already so sacred to the 








poetic muses. As a poet, Byron commands our ad- || 
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THE FORGET ME NOT 


BY GEO, YELLOTT. 


Original, 

Sweet blushing flower! whose purple crest 
Is bordered o’er with gold, 

And hues, like clouds of amethyst, 
And glowing sapphire, roll’d 

Commningling o’er the beaming west 
In variegated fold, 

Though nature hath thy beauties drest 
In robes of richest dye, 

Thou dost thy lowly station hold, 
Like unpretending modesty, 


Methinks that in thy bashful hue 
We see thy name appear, 

When sprinkled o’er with silv’ry dew 
Like many a pearly tear, 

Silent and meek thou seem/’st to sue, 
Like the mute drop of fear 

That trembles in an eye of blue 
That would not be forgot, 

And saith, than breathing words more clear, 
Forget me—oh! forget me not! 


To be forgot! what feeling heart 
Shrinks not but at the thought! 

When doom’d from those we love to part 
To be to them as naught! 

Sooner within my bosom start 
Ten thousand sorrows, fraught 

With pangs to rend my soul apart! 
Be hate, be wrong, my lot, 

Coldness, contempt, or scorn, or aught, 
So [ may never be forgot. 


Forget me not! ’tis this commands, 
When ruthless Fate hath torn 

Asunder, with relentless hands, 
The links two hearts have worn; 

Or treacli’ry’s broke the silken bonds, 
Indifferenee, or scorn— 

*T'is this, more powerful than the wands 
Of Genii, goads to fame 

The youth;—he cries, of hope though shorn, 
At least, she still must know my name. 


“Forget me not’’—sweet modest flower, 
Of meek, but loveliest, face, 

In every balm-enhaling bower 
Still hold thy humble place—- 

And many an unseen fairy power 
Dwell in thy folds, and chase 

Each reptile foe that would devgour— 
And they who bid my song 

The fair, still cherish thy meek race, 
And be themselves remembered long. 


of the one to false principles of morality, nor con- 
demn the other for vices he never knew. 
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BY MRS. ANNA H. 


Original. 


“Your narrative of the ‘Lone Widow,’” said I, 
“is but another variation of the old story.” 

“What story, Mark?” 

“The vanity of woman, Nannie.” 

“T do not think,” she replied, innocently, “I do 
not think that the great world would change my na- 
ture as it did poor Mary’s, but the reason, perhaps, 
would be, because I am not half so beautiful; or as 
much admired as she was.” 

She gazed musingly upwards, and her little foot 
patted the floor; and as the moonbeams rested on 
her placid and childishly beautiful face, I felt as if 
I could have clasped ber to my bosom with as pure 
a devotion as man ever felt, but it could not be; so I 
gently raised her hand to my lips, and bid her a 
kind good night- 

The next morning I waited in vain for the ap- 
pearance of the rector and his daughter in the break- 
fast parlor, and wondered at their absence, until the 
servant handed me a note from Mr. Hanson, part of 
which read as folluows— 

“Excuse us this morning and to-day, dear Mark! 
this is a sacred anniversary. It is the anniversary 
of my marriage, Nannie will hand you a manu- 
script which will explain why every thing connected 
with that union should be held apart from the every 
day occurrences of my life. It was written by one 
whose memory you cherish—your mother!” 

After the breakfast things were removed, and the 
bustle of putting to rights was succeeded by the 
deepest quiet, Nannie entered the room, and laid 
several closely written papers on the table by me. 

““My mother!” I exclaimed, as I recognised the 
familiar hand-writing. aa 

Nannie turned her head as she left the apartment, 
and I saw several tears rolling over her checks. Did 
she weep because—but 1 must read these papers— 
my curiosity is painfully excited. 


THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


Cuartes Hanson was once wealthy, but specula- 
tions unfortunately made, and his standing security 
more than twice or thrice for men who had as little 
conscience as honor, laid the axe to the root of the 
flourishing tree of his fortunes, and in a short time, 
himself and family were reduced from wealth to 
poverty, from luxury to want and indigence. Nor 
was this all; the failure of fortune might have been 
borne, but hard-hearted creditors who knew his in- 
ability to satisfy their claims, dunned him with harsh 
and cruel words, with threats of imprisonment, ac- 
companied by sneers and insults; even those who 
professed the same faith of love and charity, who 
had worshipped at the same altar with him, and 
greeted him as brother; who, intlie days of his sun- 
shine, had taken him by the hand and offered assist- 





ance, and promised all the promises of friendship 
should he need their fulfilment; who had feasted at 
his plenteous board and drank of his cup; they 
passed the ruined merchant by on the street with 
strange looks and lips half curled, as if in contempt 


of him and his poverty. 
His heart held a deep fountain of love for his 


pale, uncomplaining wife and delicate little girl—he 
would have stooped to the most servile labor to 
have bought them comforts, but alas! he was the son 
of wealthy parents, and had been taught that ease 
and luxury were particularly designed by Providence 
for one portion of the world—toil, poverty and want 
the heritage of the other; and being instructed only 
in the theoretical routine of business which had 
amassed a fortune for his father, he deemed, in his ig- 
norance, that no cloud could obscure his sky, and then 
when at his father’s death he inherited his immense 
wealth, and in his inexperience made speculation 
after speculation, which failed—when the aspect of 
things began to wear a darker hue, and, finally, 
when ruin, which had been pursuing him with giant 
strides, overtook him; the energies of his mind—the 
natural boldness and general firmness of his charac- 
ter seemed stunned and crushed beneath the woes 
which had fallen so heavily on him, True, he made 
efforts to save some portion of his possessions, but 
was borne down by his creditors—true, he made ex- 
ertions to obtain a situation in different mercantile 
houses—houses which owed their commencement 
and subsequent prosperity to the generosity of his 
father, but he almost invariably received some such 
answer as this—“The times were dull, and there 
was a great depression in the money market; they 
could not afford to employ another clerk—it would 
give them pleasure to secure an honest aud expe- 
rienced gentleman, but Mr. Hanson would excuse 
them, he could not manage his own concerns, and 
of course, had not ability to conduct another per- 
on’s.” Then a stiff bow, perhaps, from the counting- 
house monarch, and a dry “Good morning, sir,” told 
the unfortune man that more poignant stings than 
the loss of fortune could pierce the soul of one 
whose wealih and importance had departed from 


him. 
One evening, when a wintry storm was blowing 


along a dark December sky, and the little fuel the 
poverty-stricken family possessed was nearly ex- 
hausted, Charles Hanson looked steadily on the fea- 
tures of his wife, who sat opposite to him, hugging 
her shivering babe to her bosom to keep it warm, 
as if he wished to read whether or not the expres- 
sion of sweet resignation on her countenance wes 
the effect of hopelessness, or a determination to bear 
their ills with submission to the will of Him who 
inflicted them. The blaze, which was fast decaying 
among the embers, cast over her features a psle 
hue, and as her large, dark eyes gazed down on her 
child, shadowing her white cheeks with their long 
fringing lashes, he almost fancied he could see her 
lying on her bier, the sacrifice offered up on the al- 
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tar of his woes—the victim of poverty and starva-| 


tion; for he well knew, that, since morning, no 
nourishment of any kind had passed his threshold 
or her lips. Thought after thought of bitterness 
rolled their Marah-waves over his spirit, as these 
imaginations visited it, and his poor heart throbbed 
almost to bursting. 

“Whither shall [ go,” he at length exclaimed, 
clenching his hands together, “whither shall I go 
for help? Clara, you will drive me mad by your 
very submission and uncomplainingness! Yes, there 
you sit, with as calm an aspect on that sweet young 
forehead, and as fair a smile on those want-shrivelled 
lips, as when—as when—Oh my God! hast thow for- 
saken me?” 

Mrs. Hanson started from her seat ct this unex- 
pected outburst of anguish, and laying her child to 
rest, approached her husband silently, and twining 
her arms about his neck, kissed his lips and brow 
and bared from his forehead the heavy black hair, 
damp with his agony, and gazed into his eyes as if 
she could fathom their depths. It was a wise thing 
in her, not to speak then, a word would have kin- 
dled the spark into a flame of madness; so she nestled 
her head on his bosom, and clung close to him with 
her shrunken arms; so weak, were they, as to be 
scarcely able to retain their hold, and, at last, his 
closed around her, and bending his head down to 
her shoulder, burst into a passion of tears—the first 
he had shed since his boyhood. When he became 
more calm, he raised his wife from his bosom, und 
looking on her, sadly, yet fondly, murmured: 

“This night, Clara, my pride has been bowed, it 
has left me, and I will seek assistance once more. 
I will seek it from the wealthy, and ask alms of 
them as a beggar would. Yes,oh my God! thy 
chastening has humbled me in the dust and ashes.” 
There was a something in his words and looks so 
little like himself, that Clara shuddered as she en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his purpose; but he 
answered her in the same mournful and determined 
manner. Going towards the door, which he opened, 
he clasped his arms around her, and bade her fare- 
well in a tone which aroused in her breast the most 
dreadful and heart-rending suspicions. She would 
have followed him through the pitiless storm that 
now beat violently to the earth, but the feeble cries 
of her child recalled her, and she left the door with 
an agonizéd prayer to Heaven to shield her husband. 

He, however, without a thought of the purpose 
she had feared, and walking rapidly through the de- 
serted streets, at length stopped before the door of 
a noble mansion, and ascending the lofty marble 
steps, rang the bell. A servant in gay livery obeyed 
the summons, and to his inquiry, whether or not his 
master was in, returned an affirmative answer with 
an invitation to enter. ‘This man had, times without 
number, drawn his master’s carriage up before the 
door of Mr. Hanson’s splendid dwelling, and as of- 
ten opened his employer’s door to receive the mer- 
chant’s family from their clegant and costly equi- 











page, while his conduct on such occasions was 
servile and a base imitation of gentlemanly polite- 
ness, but now the once honored owner of thousands 
on thousands was invited to a chair in the cold hall 
with directions to wait until he could ascertain if 
Mr. Lindsay was at leisure. 

Mr. Lindsay was a modern Pharisee. He was 
seated in his cushioned arm-chair, by the side of 
a grate glowing with anthracite coal; his fect buried 
in arich Turkey carpet, and his arms resting in 
glorious indolence on the pillows of his luxurious 
chair. The curtains were closely drawn over the 
windows, and the lamplight sparkled on the red 
wine, and carved baskets of silver which contained 
rare Indian fruits, proclaiming visibly, though si- 
lently, that Mr. Lindsay despised not the creature: 
comforts. 

“Mr. Hanson, sir!” cried the pampered menial, 
flinging wide the door, “Mr. Hanson wishes to see 
you on business, sir, I presume,” 

“Hanson! the broken merchant, did you say, Abra. 
ham?” drawled the master. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well; ask him in. I have not seen him since 
the failure. I want to see how he bears the troubles 
which the Lord of Hosts has sent upon him.” 

Mr. Lindsay rolled up his eyes and folded his fat 
hands together as he ejaculated with a long drawn 
sigh, “The ways of Providence are mysterious.” 

And, truly, he was a living homily on his own 
words, as he sat there surrounded by splendor and 
luxury, glowing in his puffed up pride, while so 
many of his fellow creatures a thousand times bet- 
ter—a thousand times more deserving, were exposed 
to want, cold and suffering. Well, Charles [Hanson 
walked into the rich man’s sanctuin, and was re- 
ecived less coldly than he had been led to expect, for 
although Mr. Lindsay did not arise or offer him his 
hand, he requested him very kindly to be seated and 
take a glass of wine. 

“Take a glass of wince, friend Hanson, you are 
cold, I’m sure, afier your walk. Miss your car- 
riage very much this wet weather, ch? How is your 
wife—how does slice bear the troubles the Lord has 
sent unto her house?” 

Mr. Hanson’s cheeks glowed with indignation as 
he refused the proffered wine, and he would have 
left the house, but then a picture of the home he 
had left was conjured up by these heartless inquiries 
after its inmates; and, as the pale face of his young 
wife, and the delicate form of his ciild visited his 
memory, he nerved his heart to ask assistance for 
them, and he replied, 

“Mr. Lindsay, you know that I am a man of fal- 
len fortunes, but, sir, you cannot know the extent 
of my sufierings.” 

“T pity you, friend!” 

“Thank you, sir,—but listen to me until I have 
disclosed mure of my story. My wife is wasting 
away hourly for the want of food—my child isa 
mere shadow from the same cause, and unlessI can 
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obtain some relief, I shall have to see them both 
die before my eyes.” 

“And from whom do you expect relief, Mr. Hun- 
son?” 

“Mr. Lindsay, it is a hard thing to ask charity 
but this night I felt so humbled, so crushed is my 
pride beneath the hand of God, that I determined to 
beg rather than see my wife and child perish befure 
my eyes, and beg without murmuring. Now, sir, 
you know the object of my visit—lend me a small 
sum—I will repay it if it isan hundred years hence. 
On my knees I solicit—I beg for charity.” 

Mr. Lindsay opened his little, gray, penurious 
eyes, to their furtherest extent, and laughing as you 
may have heard a hyena, answered the suppliant 
Hanson— 

“Oh no, young man—oh no, I have done with such 
fooleries now. I am too old and experienced to 
trust my monies in unsafe deposites or broken banks. 
Get youto your friend Thorpe—he is rich—he is 
better able than I, to relieve extravagant paupers. 
I dare say he will assist you.” 

This Thorpe, with one of his satellites, a mean, 
drivelling little fellow, who would have sold his life 
to the Evil One for a term of years, if he could have 
received a sure compensation for the deed, had been 
the most untiring persecutors Charles Ilanson had, 
and this old Lindsay knew, for he had frequently re- 
proved Thorpe in the days of Ilanson’s prosperity, 
for his unreasonable and malicious enmity, but since 
the unfortunate man’s ruin, the three, Thorpe, Sims 
and Mr. Lindsay, had been the best friends on earth. 
The Lord help the world: every where over its beau- 
tifui surface is glancing the serpent’s trail. 

Hanson soon recovered from his temporary shock, 
and starting to his feet, stood before Mr. Lindsay, 
scowling down on him with a brow as dark as 
night. At length he spoke, but his voice was low 
and solemn—it was awful as it melted down on the 
hard-hearted old man’s ear, and scemed to chill his 
dife-blood. 

“{ have borne much,” he said, “and came forth 
this night to endure what I thought the summit of 
homan ills. I came forth through the storm and 
darkness to beg—but you, old man—you, revelling 
in your splendor and luxury, have taught me a bitter 
lesson. Now listen to me; and he stooped closer 
to Mr. Lindsay*s ear, “the curse of God will be on 
you, for you have refused life to the dying. J shall 
be left desolate soon—yon will dive to sce the leaves 
which floutich on your tree turn yellow, and become 
toys for the whirlwind; the flowers which bloom 
around you, blighted +y unexpected frosts, and you 
will offer the last dollar of your hoarded wealth to 
men of skill :to save them, but you will be left, deso- 
late old man!—aye, lonely by your deserted hearth- 
stone, and your gray hairs will go down unwept to 
the tomb!” 

“Here, here,Charles Hangou!—unsay your words,” 
fakered Mr. Lindsay, “unsay that ungodly curse— 
hese teke this—take this, byt unsay those dark 





words,” and he thrust a fifty dollar note into Han- 
son’s hand, who opened it, and holding it beside the 
lamp, answered him, 

“A few moments ago, this scrap of paper would 
have been received as a gift from Heaven, but new 
I take it as a bribe from the Evil One, and thus re- 
turn it.” 

“He held it deliberately over the lamp flame until a 
corner of it blazed, then laid it on the glowing grate 
and watched it until it was entirely consumed. His 
mind was fast unsettling. 

‘Farewell, old man—farewell,” he muttered, “My 
curse will ’bide with you.” 

He left the library, and rushed through the hall and 
front dcor, unheeding the terrified domestic who would 
have opened it for him. On he ran, unheeding rain 
or sleet, and knowing not whither his steps led him, 
until he reached the outskirts of the city. Agony 
of mind and bodily weakness together, caused his 
steps to falter, and he leaned against a lamp-post for 
support. It was a deserted spot. One well suited 
for the prompting of evil, and the miserable man 
began to listen to its fallacious reasonings,—its false 
sophistries, which persuaded him that it was better 
to die by his own hand than live in lingering want— 
than live to witness the gradual consuming away of 
those he loved when he was powerless to aid them. 

“Clara—Clara,” he murmured, “must I see thee 
die—but stay, would rot this guilty deed murder 
her outright. Demon, avaunt from me,” he almost 
shricked, “if God has forsaken me I will be true to 
myself.” 

A gush of tears relieved him, and his better spirit 
prevailed. “Oh Father!’ he ejaculated, “Ict this 
hour of bitterness pass me by unscathed,”—and he 
bowed his head in that wild place beneath the dark 
and lonely heavens, where he thought no human ear 
listened to his prayer, and offered up his whole be- 
ing to Jehovah! 

“He will have mercy, friend,” said a gentle voice 
near him, which fell on his stricken and bewildered 
heart like the “shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. ‘You have claimed His promises, and He 
has heard you. I know you and your troubles— 
receive comfort, my son, from one of the servants of 
Him on whom you have called.” 

Charles [Hanson turned in surprise, and saw by 
the lamp light a miid countenance beneath a broad 
brimmed hat, and a form clothed in the plain habit 
of a Methodist minister. The stranger reached 
forth his hand, which was grasped by Hanson asa 
drowning sailor grasps a rope to save him. “You 
have been my salvation, sir,” gasped the poor fel- 
low, “you have saved me from an unpardonable sin. 
Who, and what are you?” 

“T am, Mr. Hanson, an humble servant of the 
Prince cf Peace—one who knows how pressing 
your wants are, and who will fecl obliged if you 
will permit him to assist you.” He inserted, as he 
spoke, two notes into Hanson’s hand, and with a 





gentle pressure closed his fingers over the gift, and 
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turning suddenly from him, was soon lost in the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

His first sensation was astonishment; his next, 
when he read the amount of the notes, one ten—one 
twenty dollars, was such exquisite rapture that he 
was like to faint. He wept and laughed, and hug- 
ged his treasure to his heart, as he rushed towards 
home; and when he stopped at a baker’s to buy a 
few loaves, the man thought him crazy, and turned 
him from his door; this, however, was nothing— 
another bakery was open, he got the bread and soon 
returned home. 

Oh the vigils of love! what opiate can cause ye to 
slumber? Clara was sitting beside her child when 
he rapped at the door—with a shriek of joy she 
opened it, and forgetting want and hunger in the 
rapture of his safe return, clasped her arms around 
him and sobbed on his bosom. 

“Rejoice, Clara,” he said, “rejoice! Look my 
wife! I have brought you bread—yes, bread—come 
eat—eat, wake up Nannie, and give her food too, 
poor child.” 

Then he told her of the good Samaritan he had 
met on the road, and oh, how fervently she blessed 
him; how many tears gushed up from her grateful 
heart, tears which will glimmer like stars in that 
good man’s crown when he is called hence to re- 
ceive it. I know him well—he is poor—supported 
hy the small sum which the Conference allows its 
ministers, but frugal of his scanty means that he 
may assist the needy and unfortunate, 

That night Charles Hanson and his wife slept in 
peace, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Original. 


Tarn to the mighty past— 
Sublime, immortal, vast! 
Ione garner of the wrecks that evermore 
Forth from the windings of the shadowy shore 
Of present life are cast.—Otway Curry. 

Te unbounded ocean, the dull dead sea of chaos 
spread over the universe. No breeze stirred its sur- 
face, no wave ruffled its bosom—the dreary stillness 
of the tomb held its reign, and darkness brocded 
over it with its raven wings. A voice of almighty 
energy startled the profound silence, and at its awfnl 
mandate the demon of darkness furled its wings 
and fled to the impenetrable womb of unfathomed 
distance. ‘The ocean heaved in billows, and from its 
profundity a myriad of worlds sprang into life and 
motion. The melody of music shed its modulations 
around, and the choir of 


“Spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time.” 


{ Our earth in her primeval innocence smiled amid 
that happy company; and man, spotless from the 
hand of his Creator, reposed upon its bosom, a 


holy anda happy being.) The foul breath of pol- 
lution had never mingled with the spring gales of 
Eden’s garden; and the light had never witnessed a 


sight of crime or of blood. The spirit of evil ob- 
traded upon the abode of blessedness, and at his 
touch the beautiful scene vanished as the work of 
enchantment. The mark of crime burned upon 
man’s forehead, and his restless spirit hurried him to 
and fro over the earth, which brought forth weeds 
and thistles to torment him. 

#~The heart of mankind was set in them to do evil, 
and sin and pollution in their most disgusting forms, 
stalked through the nations. They knew not the 
naine of God but to blaspheme it, and bowed with 
enthusiastic devotion at the shrine of their own un- 
bridled passions. The Omniscient saw it, and spread 
forth his hand. The waters of the great deep rushed 
from their confinement; the fountains of heaven 
were unsealed, and poured their torrent-floods upon 
an overwhelmed earth. It was cleansed and _puri- 
fied. ‘The waters subsided, and once more man 
held possession of the soil, He soon, however, for- 
got the dreadful exhibition of God’s wrath, and went 
astray after the foolish devices of his own heart. In 
the rashness of his ambition, he attempted to scale 
the abode of the Omnipotent, and place himself be- 
yond the reach of misery. The Eternal laughed 
at his folly:—he knew not the language and speech 
of his brother; and Babel’s tower fell a ruin upon 


the plains of Shinar. 
\ They fled from the monument of their disgrace, 


and the tide of mankind rolled onward to the west. 
Palmyra—the beautiful white rose, whose three 
thousand collossean pillars even now speak of its for- 
mer grandeur—sprang up in the midst of the Syrian 
desert; and Tyre, wrapped in her royal purple, held 
the sceptre of a queen over the Mediterranean. The 
glory of the great God settled down in Palestine. 
and the fragrant cloud of incense went up from the 
gorgeous temple of Solomon. The sublime anthem 
of praise rung through its extended galleries, the 
sun shed its orisons on that magnificent edifice, and 
protracted his vespers upon its golden pinnacle. 
But the foot of the Infidel has entered the holy 
place, and the unmeaning mummery of superstition 
has superseded the proper worship of the true God. 
The “father of waters” spread out his fertile fields 
for man’s benefit. Young Art stopped on the 
plains of the Nile; and at her bidding the eternal 
pyramids shot upwards to the sky. The hundred- 
gated Thebes threw wide her portals to receive the 
wealth of nations; and Babylon and Memphis flour 
ished in all their glory. But the brazen gates have 
crumbled to the dust, the viper and the dragon have 
made their nest where the immense palace of Semi- 
ramis stood, and the city of the good Sesostris has 
become “little more than a city of tombs.” 

The light moved towards Greece. The thunder 
of Hermes’ son fell on the ear of “‘Cecropia’s pillared 
state,” and Lycurgus graved his passport to immor- 








tality upon the tablets of stern Sparta’s history. The 
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venerable form of Philosophy moved through the 
groves of the academy, and Magnanimity held tute- 
lar sway over gallant Lacedemon. A human flood 
swept over the plains of Grecia, and her soil was 
stained with the blood of her first and highest. 
Persia marshalled her millions, and Thermopyle 
became the altar of patriotism, When the strong 
arm of freedom had driven the invader back, the 
mighty murderer strode through the land, and 
crushed beneath his giant-tread all that she held 
lovely. The land of the muse, the home of the pat- 
riot, the forum of the orator, the grave of one 
hero, 
“The isles of Greece,— 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

Butall, except their sun, is set.’? 

“The Niobe of nations” placed her throne upon 
the seven hills, and from their eminence looked 
over a conquered world. Tne land of the pyramids 
was hers,—with one hand she touched the rising 
sun, and laved the other in the blue waves of the 
Atlantic. The thunder of eloquence rang through 
her forum; she looked upon her sons in the persons 
of the stern Cato, the unwavering Regulus, the ami- 
able Scipio, and the ambitious Cesar. For ages she 
was the iron-armed mistress of the world; but she 
tasted of foreign delicacies, she revelled in luxury, 
and in the madness of her intoxication called herself 
Eternal. Relentless Barbarism 
northern caves, and crossing the Alps, dashed her 
from her seat, and seized the government she had 
established. The splendid superstructure she had 
reared was thrown qewn—but it was august, even 
in its ruins. It was’ venerable pile to which the 
nations looked up with reverence, It lifted its head 
to the gaze of Europe, until it became hoary with 
age. 


rushed from his 


A night of profound and impenetrable darkness 
fell upon the world. ‘The arts, the sciences, know- 
ledge and religion reposed in an undisturbed slum- 
ber. The mind groped in vain to find truth, fol- 
lowing the glimmering ignis fatuus of error, 
and stumbling over the fallen ruins of former mental 
achievements.—But the night was not to last for- 
ever. The sun of knowledge again ascended the 
horizon, science burst the bonds which had so long 
retained her, the arts awoke from their slumber, 
and religion washed herself of the defilement which 
ages had heaped upon her. Once mvre there were 
laws and rights. 

The neglected Isle of Britain had been strength- 
ening herself for the race of national glory, and 
with increased light she shot forward to the goal. 
Her laws were purified, her subjects enlightened, 
her arms prevailed, and her commerce extended to 
far distant climes. 

But that glorious illumination was not confined 
to the east. A gleam stole over the ocean and pene- 
trated the wilds of the American forest. The pere 
secuted of the elder land followed the guidance of 
that propitious light, and formed on “the rock-bound 
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| coast” of this country, “a faith’s pure shrine.” The 
| woods fell before the onward march of civilization, 
and the spires and the domes of the city supplanted 
the waving wilderness. Freedom smiled upon us, 
and from the plains of Lexington to New Orleans, 
she baptized our infant land with holy, consecrated 
blood. She now flings out the stars of ber banner 
to every breeze, and invites the oppressed of the 
world to her protection. And when the crumbling 
superstructure of hoary-headed Europe shall lie an 
unpropt ruin, she will receive her laws, her litera- 
ture, and her arts to the embrace of her bosom., 
November. — 





THE ARTIST’S DEATH. 


BY J.. JONES. 


[From an unpublished work, entitled 
“Freaks of Fortune.’’} 


Wuen they were ushered into the spacious apart- 
ment, they beheld unrolled to their gaze, a painting, 
which exhibited not the mere imitation of some 
popular artist, who is copied, right or wrong, but 
the imitation of a mighty intellect, whose figures did 
all but move; and which, in an instant, struck from 
the beholder the consciousness that it was paint and 
canvass. Nature had been the painter’s model, and 
this was his triumph. 

+ x * * + - 

Now all were lavishing their encomiums on the 
rare production before them, and our hero started 
with delight, when he heard that it was the work of 
an American. But his astonishment and joy knew no 
bounds, when he heard the name of the artist— 
Buonarotti Beman! He hastened as soon as his en- 
gagements permitted, to cali on his old acquaint- 
ance, who now occupied comfortable apartments, 
'having disposed of his picture to the Earl of —-—~ 
|for a handsome sum of money. Geoffrey under- 
stood that Beman was ill, before reaching his dwel- 
| ing, and his anxiety to see him was increased. 
| His card was sent in, and in a few minutes he was 
admitted. The artist recognized our hero, and gave 
|him a kind welcome: but Geoffrey, under any other 
circumstances, would not have heen able to identify 
the young man’s altered features. Death was in his 
aspect, yet the radiant smile, which once beamed in 
the garret, was there, unchanged by the hand of 
misfortune or the blandishments of success. The 
suken eye yet twinkled with the immortality of an 
elevated soul, and his smooth brow was still unblot- 
ted by the vices of the world. All his energies had 
been concentrated in his art, and every pleasurable 
dream or thought, was shaped by his overwhelming 
passion. He was formed to conceive the most strik- 
ing features of nature, and was gifted with a hand 
to portray them, However great the sacrifice of 
bodily comfort, or appalling the jeers of the unappre- 
ciating, and the detraction of the envious, yet all, 
were encountered without a murmur, so that his 
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spirit might still cling to its images of brightness 
And now his body was wasted, and his days cur- 
tailed on earth, yet repentance came not, for he 
knew that the God which made him, had a place ap- 
pointed for his rest. In his pursuits he had felt the 
haughtiness, the neglect, and the scorns of the 
world, but he had turned aside from them, forgiving 
his revilers, and continued his career of peace and 
love of the works of nature. 

“Beman,” said Geoffrey, after some moments’ 
pause, “you are dangerously ill!” 

“Not dangerously—/appily ill. I am discharging 
an obligation which I deliberately incurred, and 
cheerfully pay.” 

“What mean you?” 

“I was merely alluding to a trifling bargain, en- 
tered into a few brief years ago. I stipulated to de- 
liver up some hundred and fifty pounds of dust, for 
the privilege of carving the letters of my name a 
little deeper on the tablet of my grave, than is ordi- 
nary with man. Since the contract was sealed, I 
have been busily employed with the chissel, (though 
called fool by the many,) calculating at the close of 
each day, how many more would be required to 
complete the inscription. Each returning morning 
I began my task with a light heart, and worked 
faithfully, ay, ever faithfully, and anticipated with 
pleasure the conclusion of my labors. The work is 
finished—my lease is expired—and I shall not hesi- 
tate to yield up the tenement, I assure you.” 

“Beman,” said our hero, “that flush on thy 
cheek” — 

“Ha! ha! ha! I kuow what you would say, Mar- 
tel. I merely had time to accomplish my greatest 
conception, I assure you. It was a close race: 
pshaw! what would be the use of mincing anything 
so palpable? My dear friend, I am dying—dying 
with the consumption—I know it, and also that I 
am beyond the reach of human skill; but I repine 
not—I might have lived—this is the result of a vol- 
untary sacrifice. I will tell my simple tale—that in 
some future time, you may, if you desire it, add 
gloom to a solemn moment by recounting it to 
others. 

“You must know then, that ere we met, I was 
wedded completely, indissolubly wedded, to the glo- 
ries of mine art. Yea, before my fingers had grasped 
the brush, when but an infant at my mountain 
home, I had instinctively learned to sketch the pine, 
the bird, and the beast, in the dust of the highway. 
What language can describe my emotions on first 
beholding the works of a master in the city! 1 fled 
thither, from my parents, who were content to re- 
gale on the mountain trout, and’ the fruits of their 
little green field in the valley. I became an appren- 
tice, a slave, (for I lacked the money to be a pupil,) 
to one who admired my zeal, but endeavored to de- 
preciate my devotedness. When my services kecame 
valuable, I was his friend, and continued such till 
his death. His demise would have deterred another 
but not me, I will pass it by, saying that only 
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three beside myself, saw him deposited in the earth. 

“f now come to the period when you manifested 
a willingness to aid me. Had I continued to copy 
faces, merely, I should perhaps have never wanted 
the means of support. But I was never the one 
whose standard of excellence, and ne plus ultra of 
earthly objects, was wealth, the dregs, the filfth of 
the carth. I looked at the wild beast of the forest, 
and saw that it fostered a matted coat of hair to 
brunt the snows of winter, and that its all-absorbing 
occupation was only to supply its maw with food;— 
I scorned the degradation of my species, and re- 
solved that my estimate of the dutics of a man 
should be more exalted. 

“It was when the air was refreshing, and the 
arched sky a curtain of blue, and the morning sun 
rising in glorious splendor, that, whilst seated on an 
eminence, separated from the tumult of the city, and 
gazing on the golden surface of the broad bay, the 
prototype of the painting you have beheld, gleamed 
across my vision. I need not say that I clung to 
the conception—that I contemplated its beauties ia 
rapture! It haunted my slumbers each returning 
eve, and vanished not at the dawn of busy day. In 
the dim perspective, there was ever the form of 
death, with his stern eye fixed on the adventurer, 
who was busily engaged arranging the groups. This 
was easy to interpret. The master spirit of the 
scene was only permitted to impart the finishing 
touch, and then his life was required of him. I 
embraced the terms! 

“Well was I aware of the many aifficulties in my 
path—but I essayed. It was not long before the 
symptoms of disease were felt in my breast, and I 
redoubled my labors. Both progressed—the one is 
finished, the other finishing! I care not—I willingly 
resign a moiety of my days for a reward equally as 
valuable. My life has not been long, nor unmixed 
with pain—yet its hours of bliss were worth years 
of common enjoyment. My lonely vigils have ever 
been peopled with etherial images, whilst, perhaps, 
those of others were employed to crash some pious 
heart. I am not fit for this world—I will pray!” 

Here the young man’s voice failed, and a flood 
of tears suffused his eyes. 

“Martel,” he continued, after several unavailing 
efforts to speak, “‘He who is in heaven, will pardon 
my transgressions—they have not been numerous, 
nor of a flagrant nature. Now I think I shall not 
require too much by requesting a favor of you—” 

“No! name every thing your heart may desire, 
and it shall be performed,” replied our hero. 

“Geoffrey Martel, when Iam dead, I wish you ta 
have attached to my name on the slab, the country 
of my birth. I have loved my country, and exulted 
in the hope of doing something for its fame, When 
my name is mentioned, let it be Beman the Ame- 
rican! My country is marked on all my produc 
tions, and those who view the one, shall see the 
other. One more request, and I have done. Collect 
my wealth in money, and the jewels which fair 
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hands have bestowed on me, and when you return to || 
the bright shores of our native land, take them to | 
,a village in the valley, at the base of the | 
mountain which is laved by the cool waters of the || 





Ohio. Should my parents be living, leave your | 
burthen there, and say it is all that remains of | 
their wandering child. Tell them he lived a virtu- || 
ous life, and died revering their memory. Oh! had ] 
it pleased the Supreme Ruler, to have permitted me | 
to return to the sunny vale of my youth!—But no | 
matter—it is too late now. If the earth is heaped | 
over them, procure appropriate tomb-stones—not 
costly ones—for their lives were humble and reli- 
gious. If they are gone, I am without kindred on 
earth. Then I desire you to appropriate the funds 
for the benefit of distressed merit.” 

The artist died in a foreign land. His tomb- 
stone is gazed at by strangers—but his name is not | 
forgotten. 

Baltimore: 
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Tue life of no individual, is constantly so abound- 
ing in the enjoyments of the present, that he may | 
not be led to seek recreation in memory, and recall | 
to his mind the pleasures of past years, or in hope, | 
anticipate the joys of the future. The aged, who 
stands on the eve of eternity, appears to live in the 
memory of the past, while the youth just entering 
life, lives and breathes in the hope of the future. The 
companion of the first is seriousness, of the latter 
pleasure. Both memory and hope are therefore to 
man a rich source of the swectest enjoyments, and 
undoubtedly occupy his mind very often, if not con- 
stantly. 

The propensitiesfviews and thoughts of man, in 
the younger years of his existence, are almost inva- 
riably directed to the future. How lively are the 
hopes of the child, and how great a part of its pre- 
sent enjoyment lies enveloped in his anticipations of 
the future? With how much unspeakable delight 
does the youth gaze on the future, in which his san- 
guine fancy portrays events that are yet to come. 
And with how much firmness does the man proceed 
to the execution of schemes, when inspired with the | 
hope of success. Even the aged man, though near- 
ly at the end of his journey, and whose heart is often 
with the deeds and friends of his youth, does not 
cease to hope, though his solicitude should not ke so | 
much for himself as for those he leaves behind, 

Hope is not only universal, but even amid the 
greatest trials and disappointments of life, it appears | 
to be indellibly stamped upon the mind. He who 
fails in the first effort, still hopes on and expects by 











the second or third attempt to gain the wished-for 


: 


prize. The mariner hardly escapes the perils of the 
ocean, than, enlivened by new hopes, he does no 

hesitate again to trust himself upon the treacherous 
element. And though we may endeavor to banish 
hope from our souls, she does not—cannot leave us, 
but secretly and unobserved hovers around us. Like 
the true and invaluable friend, whom in a moment 
of passion we may have offended and driven from 
our sight, she will not part from us, but in the hour 
of danger or distress, clings to our side to rescue us 
from impending harm and console us amid misfor- 
tune. 

And even when misfortune hovers about its vic- 
tim, and hope to him seems to be expiring, how little, 
how very little does it require to recall her into life 
and being. And how isthe single beam of hope 
sufficient to re-animate our sunken spirits. Beauti- 
fully speaks the immortal Schiller of hope as the con- 
stant companion of man, when he says: 


‘*Hope dawns on the infant, its pleasures to swell, 
She dances around the frolicksome boy,— 
Enraptures the youth with her magic spell 

Nor buries with age her heartfelt joy. 

Man ends in the grave his wearisome race, 

And hopes tll he reaches his resting place.”? 


By this universality of existence, and indelibility 
of nature, hope appears to be a sort of essential in 
the formation of human character, a part of our very 
being given us by an omnipotent providence as a 
friend and partner through life. But as her power- 
ful influence upon our minds and actions is not to be 
mistaken, the question may naturally arise within 
us, Is it proper for us to put ourselves entirely under 
her control? The answer will be greatly facilitated, 
if we first stop for a moment and reflect upon 
the various aspects, beneficial as well as injurious, 
that hope seems to assume, in order to meddle,her- 
self with the weal and woe of human life. And first 
we will consider hope in view of the injuries she in 
flicts upon mankind. 

Hope lives in the heart of every human being, and 
embraces, according to the intellectual and moral 
faculties of her possessor, a more or less worthy ob- 
ject. A wise man can only make that the object of 
his hope which is truly good and desirable; while 
the fool who hardly ever knows what is good or 
wholesome, is very often misled by her, and induced 
to the trial of plans and schemes which are as unwor- 
thy as the object he wishes to attain by them. Hope, 
to him, will be a seducer, and the more implicitly he 
may rely upon her guidance, the farther she will 
lead him from the true road to happiness, and she 
will, doubtless, under such circumstances make him 
the most wretched where she disappoints him the 
least. In the bright sunbeams of hope, thrive the 
bad as well as the good, and there never was a plan 
of vanity, or ambition, or a scheme of villainy, that 


|| would have been conceived or executed, were it not 


for a strong hope of success. If in such cases the 
consuinmation of hope is a misfortune, just so in 
others the non-fulfilment {of her promises has the 
same effect. If we for a while take a glance at the 
common mishaps in life, we will find that most of 
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them are nothing else then disappointed hopes and 


unrealized anticipations, And very ofien do we 


blame fate or destiny, nay, some even go so far, as to | 


ascribe to the influence of an evil genius, that which 
solely a natural consequence of vague and exagge- 
rated expectation. 

Hope flatters our wishes, and thus oftentimes pre- 
vents us from calculating soberly, the degree of pos- 
sibility in their consurnmation. ‘The more covetous 
a’ man is, the more extravagant will be his de- 
sires, the more he will hope for, and the less will he 
fathom the foundation of his desires, His wishes 
are therefore easily converted into hopes, and his 
hopes, which are just as unfounded to as many dis- 
appointments. 

And it sometimes happens that the consummation 
of our hopes, though founded on a high degree of pos- 
sibility, often leads us astrav. She, like a pleasing 
flatterer, directs our attention to the sunny side of the 
picture, and withholds from our view the shades, or 
in other words, she conceals from us the difficulties 
and obstacles that lie in the common current of 
events, and thus urges us on to misfortune. In 
this manner too sanguine expectations are created, 
which, without any special combination of favorable 
circumstances, can never be realized. Thus, to use a 
plain figure, in the distance a young cornfield may 
appear to us, like a wide spread and beautiful carpet 
which covers the soil with its rich abundance of 
green, but when we approach it we readily per- 
ceive that the green covering is not universal, but 
that here and there the naked soil peeps through the 
thinly scattered stalks. 

And again; it is no rare occurrence that we find 
men actuated by future prospects, well or ill founded, 
to the entire neglect of present advantages. How 
many men do we find who slight and undervalue the 
good things which their present situation bestows on 
them, because they lose in comparison with those 
they hope for? How many men do we find, who ne- 
glect the means of their well being,—the means of 
preservation for their peace and comfort, by con- 
temptously looking from the visionary pinnacle of 
hope, down upon surrounding reality. And how 
many men are to be found, why, to the greatest dis- 
advantage to themselves, give up the certain for the 
uncertain, and throw away that which they have in 
their hands, to grasp after the merest phantoms. And 
many princely fortunes have thus been squandered, 
and the utter ruin of domestic happiness effected 


thereby. 
Hope in its most inseparable and intimate con- 


nexion with imagination, often leads men into the 
regions of mere possibility, and there exhibits them 
the future, asthrough a magical mirror, giving it 
form and features unknown in reality. Thus are 
created the exaggerated anticipations, which seem 
to the inward vision, of the happy somnambulist, 
like so many fairy palaces sprung into being from 
nothingness; and for a few moments may play be- 
fore his entangled senses, and then, vanish as sud- 
14 
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It is this heated and li- 
centious phantasy, which, favored and nursed in 
the affections, so easily carries man from the do- 


‘minions of reality, and which in all ages has been 
the means of bringing forth so many fanatics, es- 


ecially in religion and politics;— many have 


blended the imaginary with the real, and taking the 


appearance of things for the things themselves, they 
have believed in possibilities which they could never 
embrace, and have drawn conclusions quite as er- 
roneus as the premises they have formed, And 
should these visionary and fanatical hopes be carried 
to any great extent, the unhappy wretch may at 
last persuade himself that he already possesses that 
which he hopes for, and that he is all that he wishes 
to be. But if he should be sensible of the vast con- 
trast between reality, and the world which his phan- 
tasy has painted out to him, then, of course, the life 
must become loathsome to him, in which he finds 
nothing that he seeks after, and in which he must 
think himself so bitterly disappointed. In the first 
named instance, fantasy will turn into destraction of 
mind. In the latter, she may as easily lead to me- 
lancholy objection ending in suicide. When we 
behold and contemplate the picture of such aberra- 
tions, it might almost seem better that we had closed 
our hearts intirely against the influence of hope, 
which is the instigator of these evils. But as hope 
is undoubtedly a gift from a higher power, and there-, 
fore intimately connective with our natures, it would 
be far more philosophical to consider before we con- 
cemn, and not pass judgment before we have well 
considered how far she is to blame in such results. 
We have seen from what we have already stated, 
that hope makes phantasy her confederate, from 
which she inherits life and power, And phantasy, 
which acknowledges no bounds, and readily leaps the 
barrier of possibility to regale herself in th regions 
of her own creation, is a dangerous seducer, and she 
but too willingly connects herself with hope, because 
like herself she is without method and Jimits. And 
can we be in any wise anxious to place ourselves 
under the control of hope, and at the sametime wish 
to escape the errors into which a wild imagination 
will lead us, then it will become necessary for us to. 
call into action a higher attribufe of the soul, which 
may counteract the dangerous influence, fathoming 
the expectations held out to us, and adjusting the 
pictures that she draws for our allurement. This 
attribute, is reason, the only sound principle of our 
thoughts and actions. Where reason dwells, there 
hope ean no longer lull us into.a treacherous securi» 
ty, there the idle phantoms of imagination can find 
no more ingress or confidence. Without reason, hope 
is like the chariot of Pheton, whose winged horses, 
departed from the straight and forward read and car- 
ried him in a wild and ungovernable flight, that it 
might bear the dreamer to a lofty and dangerous 
precepice, and then dash him headlong into the abyss: 


below. 


Having thus viéwed the dark side of the pietare 
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we will now look at hope in her beneficial capacity. 

Hope in the first place, has a mighty influence 
upon our minds. 

By directing our attention to the future, and with 
pleasing feature exhibiting it before our minds as a 
present yet to come, she grants us an enjoyment that 
is very often more apt to gladden our hearts then the 
present itself. And thus she furnishes for our solita- 
ry and musing hours an innocent occupation, that so 
far from wearying us, is best calculated to rally our 
flagging spirits to new exertions. Inspired by hope 
we step lightly and easily over the many provoking 
impediments that cross’ our paths in the current of 
business, and if she cannot wholly crase from our 
minds the crosses and troubles of life, yet she will 
make their burden lighter, by teaching us their short 
duration and by reminding us of better days yet in 
store for us. Strengthened with the belief that the 
cloudy heavens will soon disappear before the power- 
ful rays uf the glorious sun, the traveller will pass 
through, though storm and tempest threaten, towards 
the end of his journey. Gladly do we remember the 
reviving spring in the melancholy days of winter, 
and while the earth is covered with snow, and the 
angry tempest rages past our habitations, we lux- 
suriate in anticipation in its mild and balmy breezes 
and invigorating warmth. We grow old, but hope 
continues in perpetual youth, and accompanies us 
through all the stages of life a youthful and pleasant 
companion, that laughing and chattering at our side 
will assist us to while away the long and dreary hours 
which sometimes we encounter on the journey of 
life, and who, by relating to us pleasing dreams and 
mirthful stories, will make us forget the roughness 
and disagreeableness of the road we have to travel. 
Far more pleasing is the enjoyment that hope affords 
us. Far more elevated the state of mind that she 
calls into action, when she exhibits to us the future 
in ideal pictures; and the ideal has its origin in the 
innate desire of all men for perfection, which al- 
ready plainly exhibits itself within us in every 
sphere of life by the kindred desire for rules, plans 
and order. Reason,which is active in the one, is 
likewise active in the other. She reforms the ideal, 
phantasy animates, and hope nourishes it. If 
thereby the phantasy gains the ascendancy over the 
activity of reason, her creations must of necessity 
degenerate to monsters and chimeras. Only by 
an equal interference of reason, is the ideal brought 
within the range of possibility. It is the predomi- 
nance of phantasy which gives rise to a kind of fan- 
aticism, we are in the habit of calling a pious vene- 
ration. The transition from the one to the other isa 
narrow limit very easily trespassed, and therefore, 
but a well balanced and sound mind is able to guard 
the heart against such errors. 

True it is, that let the ideal be there as pure and 
sublime as it may—it is only ideal, and it would be 
silly to hope that it could be realized to the ful- 
jest extent in this life, warring as it continually is 
with imperfections and follies. But we must reflect 











that this short existence is but the beginning of a 
longer and higher life, where that shall ripen which 
was merely budding here, and where shall be reared 
the good and beautiful, that here was planned and 
conceived. And again. Even if the consummation 
of the ideal is impossible here, yet it may be thata 
near approximation is possible. And the reasona- 
bleness of such approximation has at all times been 
perceived and felt by the greatest and best of men, 
it has indeed been the lever of all their labors—the 
moving spring of all their endeavors. And thus the 
anticipation of a better and more pleasing future, 
which we may find in the history of individuals as 
well as nations, and the belief in a better and far 
more happy world, which may he traced in the tra- 
ditions and poetry of different nations, goes plainly 
to show the innate desires of man for the ideal that 
plays before him in a brilliant mixture of lights and 
shade, as well as the constantly felt want, in com- 
munion with them, to seek for peace, enjoyment and 
consolation. 


*“Men talk of the brightness and bliss that lie, 
Amid the dim years of the future afar; 

In the vision of hope full swiftly they fly, 

In pursuit of the happy and glittering star. 
The world grows old and again she revives, 
But men hope on to the end of their lives.”? 


The ideal therefore consists not merely in phan- 
toms, the false creation of idle hours. It is deep- 
ly founded in our nature, explains to us our high 
origin, and is the reflected splendor of a better fu- 
ture, that smilingly invites us to its contemplation. 

The belief is something better, than that which 
short-lived reality has to offer, as allied to the faith so 
beautifully illustrated in the doctrines of christianity, 
which excites the spirits that hovers around hu- 
manity, and effects our deliverance from the bondage 
of sensuality, and translates us into the region of 
etherial life. This faith in better things to he, enno- 
bles our feelings, spiritualize and beautifies our en- 
joyments, gives evidence of design to our existence, 
exalts our endeavors to a worthy effort, and implants 
within our minds a disposition to do that which is 
right, and this spiritual affection so far from estrang- 
ing us from what is reality, will, on the contrary, 
make us more capable, in manifold ways, of dignify- 
ing and improving it. 

Even more beneficial is the influence of hope on 
the frame of our minds, where she brings before 
them the ideas of a higher and more glorious world, 
full of order and harmony, and thus affording a fore- 
taste of the happiness, which an after life has in 
store for us. To this hope, every sensible thinking 
and religious man is indebted for his purest and most 
sublime enjoyments. It is she that reconciles him 
to the sad and oppressive circumstances which often 
surround him, and cheers his heart amid the gloom 
of despondency, by directing his thoughts to the sun- 
rise of a brighter existence, where neglected merit 
shall meet its rich reward. It is she like the golden 
sunbeam which penetrates and disperses the mist 
thac hovers around the natural world, that sheds her 
benignant rays upon the mental clouds which enve 
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lope his mind, and drives the gloom of abstraction 
from his brow. It is she that points the patient suf- 
ferer to the place where an angel counts his tears. 
And it is she that comforts the sage, wearied with 
the cares of life, when he arrives towards the end of 
his difficult journey,—that causes him to depart in 
confidence; she guides him gently through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, and greets him with 
the dawn of his new existence. 

But not only in misfortune, but even in the midst 
of happiness, hope exercises a beneficial tendency, 
as by the banishment of fears and doubts that may 
arise within us, as to the continuation of the plea- 
sures we enjoy, she first makes the possession of 
them valuable. It is true, that there exists a whole- 
some fear, which becomes a soft moniter to the wise 
mar, warning him not to neglect the means which 
she has instituted for the preservation of his gvod for- 
tune. But this fear in regard to the change of for- 
lune, may but too easily get the supremacy in the 
minds of the timid, and may control entirely the af- 
fections of the misguided, and where it once becomes 
settled, it may indecd imbitter and destroy every en- 
joyment which the present may offer. And who is 
there that can rejoice, and fear at the same time? 
Who can sip pleasure from the cup that he must 
grasp with a trembling hand, and which he knows is 
filled with pain? Our dearest and most intimate ties, 
upon which we lvok for the most of our happiness, 
become the source of undisturbed enjoy ments, when 
accompanied with the assurance of their duration, 
What is love or friendship without a trust in their 
perpetuity? What is the bliss in the conciousness of 
noble deeds? Nay, what is life itself and all it can 
offer, without the prospect of a continuance of its 
bliss? 

Hope, by directing our attention to the future, 
arouses us to activity, through the idea of success, 
as the reward of our labors. Without tie hope of 
success that animates and strengthens us amid toils 
and exertions, but little would we undertake, and far 
less would we accomplish. Man would sink into 
apathy and inactivity, and his whole life would be 
but a dull entity, and his actions would resemble the 
extorted labors of the beast of burthen which is 
incapable of any design, and unconscious of enjoy- 
ment. No one undertakes a journey without a mo- 
tive and an aim, nor without the anticipation cf at- 
taining the desired object. It is hope, therefore, that 
urges us to activity, enables us to discover the means 
for the accomplishment of our designs, and inspires 
us with courage and strength, and assists us in the 
overthrow of the difficulties that are placed in our 
way. 

Hope allures the child, lightens the step of youth, 
and nerves the arm of the man. Therefore, hope is 
not only beneficial in all the callings and occupations 
of life, but she is absolutely necessary and indispen- 
sable to our happiness. Would the gardener plant, or 
the farmer sow, did they not hope to harvest? Would 
the merchant risk his fortune and reputation in spec- 








ulations, did they not promise saccess? What could 
afford the humane physician the necessary calmness 
and composure at the sick bed, as he daily witnesses 
the manifold sufferings of his patients, which in 
many cases it becomes his duty to increase in order 
to relieve, what could do it, but the hope he indulges 
in the efficacy of his art, and the undoubted credence 
he gives to the propriety and importance of his call- 
ing? What can nerve the soldier’s arm upon the field 
of battle, and in the face of the enemy, but the hope of 
victory? And what is that principle, may we ask, that 
could arm the teacher of youth in his toilsome work, 
with sufficient spirit and patience, when he witnesses 
every moment the laziness, indiscretion and fickle- 
ness of his pupils? What prevents the prostration of 
all his energies when he beholds some foreign influ- 
ence pull down, that which he with the utmost diffi- 
culty has occupied his time in building up? What 
could induce the man, that so frequently has been 
deceived, again to recall the half obliterated impres- 
sions which some favorite enterprize has made upon 
his mind, to repeat the trial, to begin anew the efforts 
in which he so often has been thwarted, were it not 
the irresistable hope of ultimate success. Even more 
active, aye, and more forcible does hope show herself 
in those undertakings, in which some ideal excellence 
is conceived and exhibited before the vision of the 
actor. The conception of a thing perfect and com- 
plete in its kind, serves him as the scale whereby to 
measure his moral worth, asa guide and rule by 
which to act, and furnishes an example which he 
may try to imitate. The ideal teaches him to soar 
above the cominon occurrences of life which cannot 
satisfy him in his present situation, to despise the 
ignoble and vulgar that he meets, to clear the road 
of what is obstructive, to better what is bad, and to 
complete what has been begun. ‘The ideal fans 
within him the noble fires of inspiration, and raises 
his capabilities to a height, where no exertion, no 
sacrifice is too great for his powers; where the most 
difficult will seem easy, and seeming impossibilities 
will be made possible. Whatever great and noble 
deeds have been done, were first conceived as ideal 
in the human heart, and never did a man achieve 
great things whose thoughts at first had not been 
equally great. The discoverers and cultivators of 
arts and sciences, the founders of charitable institu- 
tions were fanciful in their first conceptions. And 
every thing great and beautiful, that we admire in 
history—the creations of a Solon, a Lycurgus,—the 
achievements of a Columbus and a Washington, and 
the heroisin of a Gustavus Adolphus and a Cesar, were 
all the offsprings of the imagination. And what is 
great and beautiful and has proceeded from the ideal, 
would evcr have been consummated without the 
strength that hope alone can give? Wonld it ever 
have been undertaken, without the inspiration that 
she awakes. 

And lastly. Hope exhibits herseJf in no Icss an 
advantageous attitude, where in difficult and critical 
situations of life, she insures suceess alone to quick 
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She preserves us from cowar- 
She keeps 


and decisive action. 
dice, and nerves our arms for the contest. 
us awake and cautions in moments of danger that 
otherwise might overwhelm and confound us, assists 
in the choice of the means that are at our command 
to defy the impending misfortunes, and arms us 
with courage and strength enough, to conquer those 
that are already at hand. We have not lost all, as 
long as hope is left us. She cheers us on to resis- 
tance, against adverse fate, and wherein there is a 
resistance, there is also the possibility of victory. It 
is therefore a providential arrangement of the attri- 
bute of our nature, that hope but rarely leaves us, 
and that she is inexhaustible in means and expedients 
for our deliverance and preservation. Assisting or 
consoling, she is always at our side. It is she that 
directs the shipwrecked mariner to clasp the rotten 
fragments, and the drowning man to seize upon the 
rail reed. Like a true friend, she tarries lovingly 
with us, and dies, like the desire for life, not sooner 
then life itself. 

Such are the beneficial tendencies of hope, on the 
frame of our minds. That she has an influence 
which may be rendered injurious to man, cannot be 
denicd. But as she only beomes a dangerous moni- 
tor when blindly and without the use of reason, we 
put ourselves under her guidance, she certainly is 
entitled to the homage, which has at all times been 
paid her, especiaily by the poets. The most civiliz- 
ed among nations, the Greeks, appreciated her bene. 
fits as.correctly, as they rendered their illustrations 
of her powers beautifully captivating. When out of 
‘the treacherous present of Pandore, all the different 
Mishaps had spread themselves over the world, then, 
as” tells the fable, on the decision of Jupiter, hope 
alone had remained at the bottom of the vessel, to 
guarantee the distressed children of earth ainends 
and consolation. No less significiant was the man- 
ner in which the ancients used to personify hope. 
She was represented by the bust of a youthful god- 
des, who rested herself against an anchor leaned 
vpon a rock, thereby gignifying, that our hopes ought 
always to be founded on something real. Even so 
do the flowers in her hair, and the lily which she 
holds in her right hand seem to point towards the 
enjoyment she chooses for us, and the purity and 
innocence, which are indispensable qualifications for 
a lawful hope, and ean never be separated from it, 

And if such be hope, let her be welcome to us, in 
this lovely and fascinating furm, welcome in the com- 
pany of her serene playmate, phantasy, and her ster- 
ner sister, reason. Welcome as a daughter of heaven, 
given us from above as a friend and companion,— 
welcome as a playmate in the solitary hours of mus- 
ing,—welcome as the wise and silent monitor, that 
fills our hearts with noble warmth, awakes us to la- 
bor, and stimulates us to energy;—welcome in the 
sweet enjoyment of the present, as the voucher of 
our happiness,—welcome as a consoJer in days of 
sorrow, and as a saviour in danger,—welcome as the | 
image of Heaven, a messenger of another anda high | 








er world, which at the close of our pilgrimage, when 
everything earthly shall vanish will hail us in the 
words of our poet. 


“¢Hope is no empty or flattering conceit, 

That the brain of the fool alone can create; 
Loudly and plainly, the heart it doth greet, 

And Jeads it still on tosome happier fate. 

A voice that the heart and its ways may conto), 
Proclaimeth there’s peace for the hoping soul.?? 





IMAGINATION. 


Original. 
Mysterious, ever active power, 
Whence is derived thy sway? 
Framer of dreams at midnight hour 
And visions of the day, 
Who shall thy origin define? 
Tell whether earthly or divine? 


More subtle than the beams of light, 
Pervading earth and sea, 

The darkest forms are render’d bright 
To faney’s eye by thee! 

Thou buildest in the deep dark wave, 

And decoratest the mermaid’s cave! 


And all the precious things that lie 
Forever there conceal’d, 
B ried fromm every mortal eye, 
Are to thy glance reveal’d; 
Rich stores of coral pearls and gold 
And gems all gorgeous to behold. 


More potent than the countless beams 
That gild the midnight sky 

With their broad flood of light, which streams 
And eenteres in the eye: 

These speak its being from afar, 

But thou canst people every star! 


And thou canst of the fleecy cloud 
Hung in the deep, blue sky, 
Form palaces and temples proud 
W ith towers embattled high, 
And the wrapt mind canst thou at will 
With countless forms of beauty fill. 


Sometimes the solace of distress, 
The minister of joy, 
To render sorrow’s burden less 
Dost thou thy wiles employ, 
And sometimes does thy sombre wing 
Affiictions bitter anguish bring. 


Deamons of darkness, at thy call 
In clanking chains advance, 
Guilt’s conscious victims to appal, 
And hidious spectres dance, 
Pointing with sbrieks of frantic ire, 
To lurid lakes of quenchiless fire, 


Mysterious, wonder-working power, 
How boundless is thy sway! 
Builder of temple and of tower, 
On earth, in sky and sea, 
Whether terrestrial or divine, 
Still, still the universe is thine! 


Thine the wide fields of trackless air, 
The caverns of the deep, 
All forms of nature dark or fair 
On plain or mountain steep 
Thine, with inimitable skill 
To colour or transform at will nae 
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YANASA. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY WM. H. CARPENTER, 


Original. 
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(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER IV. 

Arter Meetoquah strode angrily from the pres. 
ence of those with whom he had been previously 
conversing, he visited several of the lodges, and en- 
tered into a careless discussion of matters connected 
with the affairs of the tribe, or listened with imper- 
tarbable gravity, to the garrulous narrations of the 
old warriors; and none but an acute observer could 
have gazed upon the calm face of the chief, and sus- 
pected the deadly passions that were working about 
his heart. After remaining a considerable time 
with each, when he again sought the open air the 
day had insensibly declined, and the moon now shed 
a line of light upon the creek and poured its beams 
upon the circular arena; beckoning toa gaunt Indian, 
with a slouching gait and a sinister expression of 
countenance, he turned into a ruinous wigwam, and 
throwing himself at length on a pile of skins, mo- 
tioned his follower to do the same. 

For a few moments there was a profound silence 
between the chief and. his companion, yet were 
those moments not the less employed. As the moon- 
beams struggled through the door-way of the wig- 
wam, each gazed into the other’s eyes, as if he 
hoped to read*therein the thoughts that labored in 
the breast. On the part of Meetoquah, this earnest 
scrutiny was more successful than was the gaze of 
his less astute host, whose feelings had not been 
schooled to so strict an obedience to the will as had 
those of his more wily visitor. At length the chief- 
tain spoke. 

‘‘There is a cloud upon the brow of Hatteewan. 
Meetoqual: has seen it—his heart is sorry—how 
shall he bring the sunshine?” 

In mute wonder at the singular condescension of 
his visiter, Hatteewan cast his eyes upon the grouad, 
and replied not. Mectoquah continued— 

“In the days that are dead, the arm of Hatteewan 
was red with the life blood of his enemy; but now 
there is a spell upon him; he is a withered tree; he 
can no longer lift his head proudly among his bro- 

.thers of the forest; his strength has departed from 
him; Meetoquah saw it, and was sad; and he said to 
himself, I will be the father of Hatteewan; and he 
spoke with the medicine, and the words of the me- 
dicine were good.” 

“The medicine is wise,” said the Indian, earn- 
estly, “tne chieftain will tell Hatteewan why his 
heart is water.” 

Meetoquah looked him steadily in the face, and 
answered, ‘-Hatteewan loves Chookomah.” 

The Indian started as if bit by a rattle-snake, and 
an expression of agonizing despair passed over his 
features, as he bent eagerly forward to catch the 





|next words that should fall from the lips of the 
|Speaker, who proceeded rapidly. 

| ‘“Wahsonneh is the shadow upon the brow of my 
| son; he hath thrown a spell upon Chookomah and 
|Hatteewan,—Chookomah loves him, and Hattee- 
wan’s heart is water.” 

Quick as lightning at the name of his successful 
and hated rival, the Indian sprang to his feet, and 
clutching his tomahawk so tightly that it quivered 
in his eager grasp, he stood before the chief; the 
sluggish indolence of the Indian was gone, and as 
the moonlight fell upon his haggard face, with his 
teeth clenched, his lips compressed, and his eyes 
glaring with the fierceness of the passions that agi- 
tated him, he seemed like a spirit of evil panting 
and breathless for the destruction of the human 
race. The cunning chieftain beheld the success of 
his stratagem with a joy that he vainly endeavored 
to conceal, and there was a tone of triumph in his 
words as he exclaimed. 

“Good: good! The medicine is a great prophet, 
for he said Hatteewan would drink the blood of his 
enemy, and the spell would be broken,” 

Wahsonnch is as the dead,” said the Indian ina 
hoarse but energetic voice, as he hastily disappeared 
from the wigwam, With a low, contemptuous 
langh, Mectoquah followed, and immediately after- 
wards a bear skin in the corner of the lodge was 
seen to move, and a woman emerged from beneath. 
It was Neenah, the captive Potomac, She cast a 
hurried glance around, and then with a quick, noise- 
less step, hastened towards the wigwam of Wahson- 
neh. 

Scarcely had Neenah emerged into the open 
space before the lodge, when she felt the strong 
grasp of a man upon her arm; turning suddenly 
round, with a half suppreseed shriek of fear, she 
saw the finger of the stranger upon his lip, and one 
word that ne whispered, brought with it dreams of 
love, and home and happiness; that word was— 
“Yanasa.” 
| Flinging herself into his arms, and timidly gazing 
}upon the calm brow of the youthful chieftain, who 
‘had so gallantly sought her rescue, she forgot for a 
moment, in her present happiness, the danger in 
which they stood, and the peril they must undergo 
before her liberty could be successfully achieved. 

Drawing themselves closer from observation 
within the shadow of the wigwam, Neenah rapidly 
‘related all that bad occurred to her since her 
‘captivity; she pointed out the localities of the place, 
—she spoke of Mecetoquah; of his harsh and cruel 
‘usage to her; and of Wahsonneh, and how he had 
‘been a protector to her, and shielded her from the 
‘cruelties of Mectoquah, and how, suspicious of his 
‘designs, at the request of Wahsonneh, she had 
tracked the chieftain to the ruined lodge, and heard 
‘him instigate Hatteewan to the destruction of his 
| worthier rival. All this was told as briefly and sus- 
_cinctly as possible, and then a plan of operation was 
| devised, whereby the deliverance. of herself and the 
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white maiden was to be accomplished. This being 
understood, Neenah hastened towards the lodge of 
Meetoquah, and Yanasa towards that of Wahsonneh. 





CHAPTER V. 


With a stealthy step, now pausing to look round, 
and now again pressing silently forward, Hattee- 
wan, afler leaving the chieftain, sought the wigwam 
of his intended victim. A torch of the resinous 
pine threw iis lurid light across the wide apartment, 
and after looking cautiously around, the intruder be- 
came convinced that the usual occupant was absent. 
To throw himself upon the ground, and draw over 
him a pile of skins, was the work of a moment, and 
there he lay, with his hand grasping the hasp of his 
tomahawk, until the unconscious Wahsonneh should 
arrive. Nor had he to wait long, for in a little 
while the wounded Indian entered the lodge, and 
having divested himself of his moccasins and outer 
garments, flung himself upon the homely and primi- 
tive couch, and was soon, to all appearances, locked 
in profound slumber. 

No sooner did the heavy breathing of the sleeper 
fall upon the ear of Hatteewan, than he threw off the 
covering beneath which he had been concealed, and 
crawled forward on his hands and knees, till he bent 
over the recumbent form of Wahsonneh. For a mo- 
ment he gazed upon the face of his victim, around 
the corners of whose mouth a smile was playing, as 
if of pleasant dreams; his lips now parted, and he 
pronounced the name of Chookomah,—it was enough. 
Hatteewan needed but that one word,—his whole 
frame quivered with the eagerness of anticipated 
vengeance—his heavy eye-brows were closely com- 
pressed, shadowing the brightness of his fierce, dark 
eyes, and his bloodless lips were drawn tightly over 
his set teeth, He poised his tomahawk for a mo- 
ment above his head, preparatory to the deadly blow 
—it descended—but the murderous intent was ar- 
rested by a nervous arm, and his heart’s blood gush- 
ing over the face of the sleeping Wahsonneh, was 
the first thing that ‘awoke him to a sense of his 
situation, and the startling danger he had so miracu- 
ously escaped. 

‘‘Are the Chesapeakes dogs?” said Yanasa, pointe 
ing tothe dead body of Hatteewan, for it was the 
young chieftain who had struck the blow. “Are the 
Chesapeakes dogs, that they prey on one another?” 

For a moment Wahsonneh was confused. As he 
sprang from the couch, he dashed the bluod from his 
face, and hastily seizing a war club, the weapon 
nearest his grasp, threw himself into a hostile atti- 
tude, and thus confronted his unknown defender; 
but seeing that the latter made no demonstrations of 
assault, his eyes wandered from the manly form of 
the Potomac chieftain to that of him whe lay dead 
at his feet. In recognizing the body as that of Hat- 
teewan, he was at no loss to conjecture the revenge- 
ful motives which brought him to the lodge,—and 
that the interposition of the stranger had saved his 








life he felt satisfied; but by what means this had 
been brought about, he vainly endeavored in his own 
mind to unravel. The Potomac readily conjectured 
what was passing in the mind of Wahsonneh, and 
the few words that followed elucidated the mystery 
and bound the latter to the young chieftain forever. 

“The Chesapeake saw a bird that was caged, and 
the bird drooped and was sad, because it was not 
free, and the Chesapeake was kind to it, and made its 
heart more cheerful in its loneliness. And the bird 
watched over the Chesapeake, for it knew that snarl- 
ing dogs loved him not. And the bird heard many 
things—and it came to the ears of Yanasa and sung, 
and his ears were open. He looked, and saw a dog 
upon a trail—it came -into this lodge—it crouched 
down till all was still—it sprang forward to bite— 
see—there it lies.” 

“And the bird that watched?” 

*‘Neenah!” 

‘“‘And the other dog?” 

“ Meetoquah!” 
‘‘Potomac!” said the Chesapeake, impressively, 
“Potomac, the heart of Wahsonneh is with his na- 
tion,—he may not tear the totem trom his breast, for 
his father wore it for eighty winters, and no man 
ever saw his back towards his foe, or heard his voice 
faulter with the war cry: He is in the land of 
spirits, but his ashes rest yonder. Wahsonneh will 
be the brother of Yanasa, and Neenah is his sister. 
See; his hand is open—it grasps the tomahawk— 
Wahsonneh may not war against his people, but he 
will strike for the freedom of his sister, and to avenge 
his own wrongs.” 

The young chieftain gazed on the dilating form of 
the Chesapeake as he spoke, with evident admiration. 
His own love for the home of his birth, and the 
friends among whom his days had been passed, led 
him to appreciate the feelings of his new friend; and 
it was from being thus favorably impressed, that he 
plucked from his scalp-lock a curious plume, with 
which it had been decorated, and presented it to 
Wahsonneh, saying 

“See! the Chesapeake will take this in token that 
Yanasa is his friend The braves of the Potomacs 
shall look upon it, and deal kindly with him for the 
sake of their chiel, and if Wahsonneh shall ever be 
in danger, let him send the feather, and Yanasa will 
be near him,” 

Wahsonneh took the gift, but before he could 
make reply, a wild shriek burst upon the stillness of 
the night. 

“It is the white maiden,” said the Chesapeake. 
“Wahsonneh will give her wings that she may 
fly—her friends grieve that her place is empty—for 
the sake of Neenah, Wahsonneh will give her 
wings.” 

“For Neenah’s sake,” said Wahsonneh, and they 
hurried from the lodge. 

Scarcely had they gone ten paces, before the cause 
of the shriek became apparent. Neenah and the 





white maiden, in crossing the enclosure for the pur- 
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pose of escape, had been stopped by one of the 
Indians, whose duty it was to see that none entered 
or left the village. He had brutally seized Emily, 
and was dragging her back to the wigwam of Mee- 
toquah, when Yanasa and Wahsonneh came up. 
The latter instantly disappeared, but the Potomac 
sprang forward, and with a single blow felled the 
guard to the earth, and released Emily; but not be- 
fore others of the Chesapeakes, whom curiosity had 
drawn out, were witness to the occurrence. 

In an instant all was confusion; a startling yell 
rent the skies, and the foremost of the Chesapeakes 
had already raised his war-club over the head of the 
Potomac, when Neenah suddenly ran up and stabbed 
him in the side, and the savage dropped to the earth 
with a shriek of agony. 

“Brave girl!” said the Potomac. “Brave girl! to 
the boat! to the boat!—Yanasa will keep them back.” 

“To the boat,” whispered Wahsouneh, “all is 
ready,” 


As the fugitives hurried away, Yanasa sprang into 
a wigwam, and snatching a blazing torch, applied it 
to the rude structure, which being covered with 
mats caught immediately, and communicated the 
fire to tke others adjoining. This act of daring had 
like to have cost him dear, for on looking about 
him, he found himself surrounded by his foes. Noth- 
ing daunted, he poised his well-tried hatchet, and 
with a whoop of defiance, darted at the nearest foe. 
Either from cowardice, or some other feeling, the 
Indian gave way; but another was close at his heels. 
The creek was near, he dashed into it, and his pur- 
suers after him. A shower of arrows were shot 
from the bank, two of which took effect, wounding 
him considerably. Retarded by these, his pursuers 
had seized him unawares, and, although he struggled 
manfully, a shout of victory told those on the oppo- 
site shore that the captive was secure. 

Concealed by the low bushes that skirted the 
creek, Duke Oby and Elmsly had been the agitated 
witnesses of the chase and capture;—more than once 
the young man’s rifle was to his shoulder, but his 
impetuosity was always checked in time by his 
more prudent companion. 

“Young blood,” muttered Duke Oby, after bidding 
Elmsly be still—‘tyoung blood is always hasty, and 
never knows there is often more wisdom in doing 
nothing than in taking an active part. While the 
salvages are ignorant of our being so near, we may 
help the Potomac when he is hard pressed and his 
foes more scattered; but we can do nothing with 
a whole swarm upon his back.” 

“But, Duke, I could have shot the foremost, and 
so created a diversion in our favor.” 

“J don’t know, Master Harry, what you mean by 


creating a devarsion,—which means some sort of 


play, I take it, but my common sense tells me that 


the beating down of one wolf won't keep the rest of 


the pack from tearing you to pieces.” 
“And Emily.” 
“Keep guiet now-—and above all, Harry, be cool, 








any kind of flustration when you face these red de. 
vils is sure to give them the advantage. If you 
promise me not to stir hand or foot till I come back; 
I'll cross over and see what has become of the poor 
girl. Ah, me! I am old and womanish, for my eyes 
grow dim every time I think of her being in this 
nest of varmints. There, I’ve dashed the wet away. 
—Wil! you promise?” 

‘Let me go with you.” 

“What for? There is some little danger, it is 
true, but none that you can put aside, you are a bold 
lad, I know; and your father at the same age was 
just like you, as brave and as rash—no,I must go 
alone.” 

“So be it,” said Elmsly. mournfully, as he threw 
himself down upon the bank. 

“Good lad,” said Oby to himself, as he hurried 
away, and disappeared among the low bushes of the 
creek. In a short time he returned. 

“She is not in Meetoquah’s wigwam, perhaps Ya- 
nasa has succeeded in effecting her escape—hurry 
down to the boat, and if she is there, push off into 
deep water. I saw another boat hid in the rushes, 
leave it for me. I must go to the: Potomac, he is 
hard pressed.—Farewell, and”—Duke Oby’s voice 
faultered—“if I should full, tell them in the colony 
I fell in defence of my own kindred, and, as a brave 
man should,—God bless you,—not a word—not a 
word—hasten, there may be life or death upon your 
speed.” He wrung the hand of Elmsly, and hastity 
retrod the path from whence he first come. 

The captive, Yanasa, was received on the other 
side of the creek with a hideous volley of shouts, 
yells, and imprecations, but not one word did he 
deign in reply. ‘Taunts, reproaches, and mockery, 
all fell heedless upon his ear; he had achieved the 
object for which he came; for Neenah and the white 
maiden were forgotten in this more important cap 
ture—and his lips curled with scorn, and his eyes 
glanced proudly around him, as if the thongs where~ 
with his captors had bound him were mere weak 
ligaments which he could burst at pleasure. Among 
the foremost of his tormentors, was Meetoquah; but 
his persecution and taunts were met by Yanasa 
with the same imperturbable composure that he dis- 
played towards the others,—at length, however, he 
replied, 

“See!—Four Chesapeakes are dead—I slew three, 
Whose moccasins are these?—whose are these bells, 
this pipe, this robe?—The Potomac clothes himself 
from his enemies.—Where is Hatteewan?” he hissed 
in the ear of Meetoquah. *My knife drank hia 
blood—see! my hands are red—he stained them.” 

“Meetoquah’s brow grew black as midnight, His 
proverbial coolness forsook him; his pent up wrath 
now burst forth, and carried every thing before it, 
For a moment his knife gleamed in the red flames of 
the burning wigwams, but he sheathed it as rapidly, 

“To the stake! to the stake,” he sliouted, “we 
will see how a dog will die,” 

Hartily, piles of brushwood were heaped around 
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the stake in the centre of the village, and the pris 
oner was dragged towards it. Suddenly Wahsonneh 
slipped behind, cut the thongs, and thrusting a toma- 
hawk into his hands, said in a deep, mournful 
whisper, 


“The Potomac is brave—lct him strike!” 

With a single blow, Yanasa cleft the brain of the || 
nearest of his foes, and made for the shadow of the 
woods. So unexpected was the attack, that he had | 
gained the opening which Jed to the water-side be- 
fore his enemies recovered from their astonishment. 
A yell of disappointment and rage now burst from | 
them, and the pursuit was urged witha revengeful | 
vehemence, the deeper from the daring act jnst per-| 
formed. Weak with loss of blood, Yanasa hasteued 
towards the boats, the Indians close upon him; the 
foremost of his pursuers had stretched out his hand 
to grasp his shoulder from behind, when a shot from | 
Duke Oby pierced his brain. He sprang in the air | 
to the height of six feet, and then dropped dead on 
the earth. ‘Taken unprepared, the Indians paused 
suddenly. This gave the pursued an advantage. | 
One only kept up the chase without stopping—this | 
was Meetoquah. Duke Oby, immediately on shoot- 
ing the Indian, made for the hoat, and had just suf- | 
ficient time to push it from the shore, when Yanasa | 
appeared on the beach, followed by Meetoquah. The | 
Potomac threw himself into the water, and Meeto- 
quah bounded in after him. The Potomac was | 
weak, and before he could reach the buat, the hand | 
of the Chesapeake chief was upon his neck and his | 
head pressed under water. | 


“Now, Master Harry,” shouted Duke Oby to his 
companion in the other boat with the rescued fe- 
males, “now, Master Harry, quick, quick, for your 
life. Shoot the Chesapeake as he rises; the Poto- 
mac struggles yet—now,—fire!” 

Elmsly obeyed, and the bullet true to his unerring 
aim, passed through the shoulder into the heart of 
Meetoquah. Duke Oby shot his light skiff up at 
the same momentgand before any of the Chesa- 
peakes could gain the boat, he had succeeded in| 
dragging in the Potomac chieftain, and paddling | 
quickly to adistance from the shore beyond the | 
reach of the pursuers; a cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged, but they fell harmless. 

“Huzzah!” shouted Duke—“Huzzah! fire away | 
you red skinned varmints—Harry, kiss my pretty | 
neice for me,and use your paddles well. We must, 
see the colony by noor. to-morrow.” 

Yanasa, on hearing the shouting, faintly raised | 
up his head and asked, 

“Ts all well?” 

And Duke Oby replied— 

“All is well.” 

In a little while the fainting wore oft, and before | 
they reached the opposite shore, Duke Oby had_ 
bound up his wounds, and he was able, by leaning | 
on Neenali’s arm, to pursue his journey home, 
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| “By poetry is meant all those illustrations of truth 
by natural imagery, which spring from the fact, that 
this world is the mirror of Him who made it. Strict- 

ily speaking, nothing has less to do with fiction than 

|| poetry. The day will come, and it may not be far 
|| distant, when this art will have another test of merit 
'|than mere versification, or the invention of strange 
‘stories; when the laws by which poetry is tested will 
|be as fixed and immutable as the laws of science; 
|when a change will be introduced into taste corres- 
| ponding to that which Bacon introduced into philoso- 
phy, by which both will be confined within the limits 
(of things as they actually exist. It would seem that 
'genius would be cramped; that the powers of inven- 
tion would be destroyed; by confining the human 


'|mind, as it were, at home, within the bounds which 


nature has assigned, 
have? 


But what wider scope need it 
It reaches the throne of God; it rests on his 
All things spiritual and natural are before 
it. There is as much that is true as false; and truth 
presented in natural imagery, is only dressed in the 


|} garments which God has given it.” 





“Reason is now something very different from 
what it was a few centuries past. We are in the 
habit of thinking that the mode of reasoning has 
changed; but this appears to be merely an indication 


}of a change which has taken place in the character 


of the mind itself. Syllogistic reasoning is passing 
away. It has left no permanent demonstration but 
that of its own worthlessness. It amounts to nothing 
but the discernment and expression of the particulars 
which go to comprise something more general; and, 
as the human mind permits things to assume a pro- 
per arrangement from their own inherant power of 
attraction, it is no longer necessary to bind them to- 
gether with syllogisms, Few minds can now endure 
the tediousness of being led blindfold to a conclusion, 
and of being satisfied with the result merely from the 
recollection of having been satisfied on the way to 
it.” 





“Tt is but a few years, (how strange to tell!) since 
man discovered that the blood circulated through the 
human body. We have, perhaps, hardly learned the 
true nature of that intellectual circulation, which 
gives life and health to the human mind, The affec- 
tions are to the soul, what the heart is to the bedy. 
| They send forth their treasures with a vigor not less 
|| powerful, though not material, throughout the intel- 








'| lectual man, strengthening and sivarichiigs and again 


| 


receive those treasures to themselves, enlarged by 
the effect of their own operation.” 





“The Bible can never be fully understood, either 


'|by making it subservient to natural reason, or by 


blindly adopting what reason would reject; but by 
that illuminating of the understanding and enlarge- 
ment of the reason which will result from a gradual 





| conformity to its precepts.” 





























OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG! 


BY DOCTOR C. C, COX. 


Original. 


I. 


Fling out our flag from the gallant mast 
Let the shout of the crew be heard— 

While the barque that we ride is flying fast 
O’er the sea like a mountain bird! 

Let it rest on the breast of the glorious sun, 
When the sky grows calin at noon— 

And on let it float when the day is done 
In the sheen of the silvery moon! 


II. 


For it breathes a charm in that tender light 
Thro’ the skyward sailor’s eye— 

While he looks on peace as she nestles bright 
*Mid the stars and stripes on high; 

it speaks to the heart of his mountain home 
When in quiet it long shall wave, 

And he knows that his sons are free if they roam, 
If dead in a freeman’s grave! 


Ill. 


Let it stay thro’ the night on that lofty spire, 
And talk with the midnight star— 

For the Heavens will glow with a warmer fire, 
To gaze on its face afar;— 

They will hail its lights as kindred all, 
Long sent from the parent sky, 

To laugh in scorn o’er the Tyrants fall, 
And beam when the Tyrants die. 


Iv. 


Should the thunder growl o’er the raging deep, 
And the cloudy waves come fast-— 

Let it battle in mildness mid wind and rain 
From the top of an old oak mast! 

For it holds domain in the tempest sky, 
And the lightning’s wing flames bright— 

As it rides at home o’er the billows high 
ike a being of power and right. 


Vv. 


That flag! how oft did it wave in pride 
By the side of our noble sires— 

When they kiadled on liberty’s altar’s wide, 
Her pure and unquenching fires! 

*Mid the sabre stroke and the battle smoke 
It would fly unharmed and free, 

And wherever the voice of a freeman woke 
It would join in the jubilee! 


vi. 


It has waved since then as a holy shield 
*Mid the mightly multitude, 
And summoned full many a battle field 
To scatter dissension’s brood; 
And the speaker’s heart would burn and bound 
As that proud sheet met his gaze, 
While his voice poured out thro’ the crowds around 
The thrill of heroic days;— 


Vil. 


It has spread its wing over peak and vale, 
Where the current of life beat strong— 
And shout of rejoicing rose far on the gale— 

There, there it has passed along! 
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{t has folded its pinions in silent grief, 
For the death of the true and brave— 

When the forest tree sheds a fading Jeaf 
Or the winds spread a watery grave. 


Vill. 


Far over the wave in the foreign bay, 
Wherever our ships may ride 

Mid the flags of the earth it rolls to-day, 
Like a fair and a happy bride; 

And on be its flight! till from every strand 
[t shall flutter as wild and free, * 

As it now looms out from our own gay land, 
Or swells o’er the chainless sea! 


Zz, 


Let it live till the last great day of time, 
And proud o’er a falling world, 

Far up in its own congenial clime 
Triumphant hang unfurled;— 

And when this fair earth shall no more be given 
For the home of its stars so bright, 

May they turn in love to their native Heaven 
And dwell in eternal light! 





THE NATURALIST. 
No. II, 


Original. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE BARE HILLS. 


Tue Bare Hills in the vicinity of Baltimore are 
familiar by name at least, to every mineralogist in 
the country. In all the books which he has occa- 
sion to consult it frequently occurs, and designates a 
locality peculiarly rich in the objects of his indus- 
trious pursuit. No enthusiastic student of the min- 
eral productions of the earth willingly foregoes the 
benefit of a visit to that celebrated place, if his time 
and circumstances allow it. Every visiter is amply 
remunerated for his pains and expense, and there 
are but few who are contented with a single ramble 
over those desert hills and barren yales, but at every 
successive exploration he discoyerg something new 
to admire or valuable to carry off, 

These hills lie about seyen miles north-west of the 
city, and are crossed by the Falls turnpike, so that 
the access is easy; and so remarkable is the appear- 
ance of the “locality,” that no inquiries need be 
made of the residents in the vicinity. If ever there 
was a region that looked desolate and forlorn, and 
seemed to be blasted with the curse of sterility, it is 
the Bare Hills. Approaching by the turnpike, you 
suddenly come upon them a few minutes after you 
have emerged from a fertile valley; and the contrast 
excited, in my mind at least, the most unpleasant 
emotions. For a mile around, you see nothing but 
a solitary waste, unrelieyed by any green bank or 
cluster of trees;—it is a barren, dismal, gloomy re- 
gion, which in Europe would be peopled with ghosts, 
like the uninhabited recesses of the Harz mountains, 
and which in some other sections of our own coun- 
try would not bear its present descriptive name, but 








| would certainly be known by some appellation more 
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nearly associated with the Satanic father of sin and 
misery. 

This “locality” has been particularly described by | 
Dr. Hayden of our city, and this valuable paper on | 
the subject may be found in Silliman’s Journal of 
July, 1833. It is a complete mineralogical guide- 
book for that vicinity, and any man with that in his 
hand can easily discover all the deposites. That 
gentleman deserves much credit for the accuracy of 
his measurements and gencral correctness of his 
observations. 

Last fall, accompanied by an enthusiastic young 
naturalist, who yet in his philosophical teens is fired 
with all the ardor and guilty of all the scientific er- 
rors of his years, I visited this celebrated place, and 
spent many hours in examining the phenomena it so 
abundantly presents. We entered the region by the 
way of the York rail-road, and that is the course I 
would advise all to take. By leaving the cars at the 
first relay house, and then pursuing the Westminster 
branch of the rail-road about a mile, you suddenly 
come upon the Bare [ills. They cannot be mis- 
taken. There they stand in solitary sterility. —On 
our way up we encountered a snake in the road, 
who felt no disposition to escape our notice, and 
though he did not assume a belligerent attitude, we 
were ready to commence a war not of extermina- 
tion, but of capture. We belong to that class of 
naturalists who explore the whole field of nature 
and study 


66 bees and birds 
And fairy formed, and many colored things,” 





and the reptile kingdom comes within our legitimate 
cphere. We quickly made a noose of a string, dex-| 
terously slipped it over his neck,and at the word, | 
* pull, his snakeship was swinging sky high, fairly 
hung, wriggling like a caught eel, but secure as 
any other malefactor ever served in the same way. 
After choking him for his impudence, he was care- 
fully wrapped in paper and safely deposited in our 
game bag and conveyed home. It is a fine speci- 
men of the young copper-head, (Seytalus cupreus.) 
It is one of the wery few poisonous serpents of our 
country, and, like all others, it will not attack a man 
uniess disturbed. It is questionable whether any of 
this tribe ever pursue human beings, of which we 
sometimes hear marvellous stories, but gvhich are to 
be set down to the credit of fear or fancy. In run- 
ning away from an object of dread, it is easy to per- 
suade ourselves that it is in pursuit, so that we may 
have some excuse for our rapid flight. 

Soon after we had captured the snake, on turning 
over a log we discovered one of the rarest beetles our 
country affords, I had never seen it alive before, 
andjgrasped it with frantic eagerness. But a few 
days before, I had received a letter from one of my 
European correspondents requesting me to send him 
this very insect. Few of my readers will recognize 
it when I tell them it was the Scaphinotus elevatus 
of Say. There is but a single species of it in the 





world, and it is a very beautiful and remarkable ine 


sect. Its wing cases are of a brilliant violet-coppery 
color; the thorax is reflected, elevated and rounded, 
and the whole animal presents a very attractive ap- 
pearance to an entomologist. He was dealt with as 
such animals are wont to be by the naturalist. If 
he had heen suffered to escape, he would have wasted 
his beauties under a log on the Bare Hills, unad- 
mired and unknown—he would have fulfilled his 
destiny, and perished in a few weeks to be consumed 
by ants, but now he is enjoying an immortality ina 
cabinet, and will shortly excite the admiration of 
naturalists in another section of the world. 

As we were strolling along, our conversation 
turned on the subject of locusts, as they are com- 
inonly called among us. My young associate in- 
quired how the appearance of such immense num- 
bers of that insect (Cicada septeudecim, F’.) this 
year could be reconciled with the supposed fact of 
their appearing every seventeen years, since it was 
only three or four years ago that they paid us their 
regular periodical visit? This is a singular fact and 
cannot at present be satisfactorily accounted for. 
One supposition is, that those which visited us last 
year are the product of vagrant or stray individuals 
trom the community which appeared seventeen years 
ago in some neighboring state,—that these wander. 
ers took a more excursive flight than their associ- 
ates, or Were driven away by high winds, and thus 
transported to distant sections of the country. Then 
they laid their eggs, and the locusts of last summer 
were their regular, legitimate product. 

Another supposition is, that the locust of last sum- 
mer was an entirely new species, differing from the 
common one in respect to size and softness of the 
noise it makes. They appear to be somewhat dif- 
ferent in size, but I will not now determine whether 
the difference is great enough to justify a new spe- 
cies. 

It was an insect of this genus that afforded a 
theme to some of the Greek poets, and its shrill 
monotonous chirp was composed to the music of the 
spheres. 

‘Phoebus to thy note has given, 

Music from the spheres of heaven.’? 
But this must be set down to the license of the 
rhymster, for nobody but a poet would ever discover 
melody in the saw-filing clamor of the cicada. 

The peculiar sound emitted by this animal is 
produced by an amplicated apparatus under the wings 
of the male, which I will not now describe. The 
females are entirely destitute of this contrivance, 
and here that old crusty poet of Rhodes, Xenorchus, 
who, doubtless, was a bachelor, or a hen-pecked hus- 
band, says, 


‘*Happy the cicadas’ lives 
Since they all have voiceless wives.” 


We had arrived at the famous locality before the 
conversation was finished, and then abandoning 
every thing else, we devoted ourselves exclusively to 
an eXamination of its mineral productions. This 





is easily done with the assistance of Dr. Hayden’s 
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map and description. We began at his point of de- 
parture and discovered all the minerals he mentions. 
First came the ophiolite, composed principally of ser- 
pentine and granular felspar. This is very abun- 
dant, and even constitutes whole rocks jutting out 
of the hill-side. Our next point of observation was 


the locality of the schistic ophiolite, composed of 


interrupted layers of serpentine felspar, and magne- || 


sia. ‘The surfaces present the most beautiful arbo- 
rescence imaginable. 
could not draw such delicate shrubbery—the ground 
is white and the arborescence dark, so that it is dis- 
tinctly scen, but it requires a lens to discover all its 
incomparable beauties. What an extraordinary ope- 
ration of nature to cover immense rocks with the 
most exact and minute trepresentations of trees! 
These delicate delineations of forests are not only 
apparent on the surface, but they run through the 
whole extent of the rock, and to be seen in all their 
original beauty a fragment must be broken, At this 
point we aleo found some fine specimens of green 
talc, which is not mentioned by the scientific gentle- 
man in his description. 

Following his guidance, we soon came to the 
vein of beautiful white acicular asbestos running 
into the hill. To the uninitiated it is not so easily 
discoverable, for by exposure to the weather the sur- 
face has lost its distinctive character, and may be 
mistaken. Whilst we were laboriously digging 
away the debris and sand, a countryman came up, 
and presuming, of course, that we had struck ona 
vein of the precious metals, felt disposed to make a 


The most skillful engraver | 
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Original. 





“Childhood, happiest stage of life, 
Free from care and free from strife, 
How thy long lost hours [ mourn! 
Never, never to return!”? 


__ “Happy, thrice happy childhood! it had been well for some 
if they had always remain’d children !! 4 

Why do we constantly hear sentiments in ac- 
cordance with what is quoted above, delivered in 
almost every form of expression in which language 
can be woven together? Can it be that the frequent 
repetition of such sentiments has induced a belief in 
their truth, experience to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing? °Tis not the design of our being that we 
should retrograde, either in virtue or in happiness: 
rather we are designed for advancement in both! 
and toa well disciplined and well educated mind, 
every added year should bring additional powers of 
enjoyment, and it does do it! ‘Those, therefore, who 
indulge in vain regrets for the past, or in gloomy 
forebodings for the future, do but utter a libel upon 
human life, or at least a severe censure upon their 
own lives. Childhood should not then be considered 
as the happiest stage of our existence!—Childhood 
is mostly too sensitive for happiness; it has more of 
what may be termed enjoyment than of calm heart- 
felt happiness. It is no briglit season of perpetual 
sunshine; rather it is a season abounding in clouds 
and showers—‘‘A peevish April day.” ‘Free from 
care and free from strife! !” how absurd! A child 
will sometimes be engaged in more scenes of strife, 





proposition to go halves by bestowing his labor,—we 
accepted the offer, set him to work, but he soon 
come to the conclusion that “them white stones was’ nt 
worth digging after.” He could not comprehend 
how we could feel so deep an interest in “that ere 
rock,” 

In this manner we passed over the whole field, 
and spent five or six hours very profitably, bringing 
home specimens of nearly all the minerals this place 
affords. At almost every step something is disco- 
vered which interests the mineralogist. The geolo- 
gist also finds much to admire. It requires an adept 
in his science to determine the particular character 
of the formations, for in most places the rocks are 
jumbled together in utter confusion. They present 
a fine study for the diligent observer, and a close in- 
spection will abundantly reward him for his pains. 





“Since the fall of man, nothing has been more 
difficult for him than to know his real condition, 
sinee every departure from divine order is attended 
with a loss of the knowledge of what it is. When 
our first parents left the garden of Eden, they took 
with them no means by which they might measure 
the depths of degradation to which they fell; no chart 
by which they might determine their moral longi- 
tude.” 


more quarrels in a single day, than the same being 
grown to manhood, through all the rest of his life! 

The pleasures of childhood are chiefly the plea- 
sures of sense and of sentiment, and from the fresh- 
ness of feeling incident to that stage of our exist. 
ence—they are, it must be acknowledged, exceed- 
ingly vivid, but are not the pleasures of maturer 
life, even when excited by the same objects, after un- 
derstanding and intellect have been trained to ope- 
rate in conjunction with our other powers, of a more 
excellent and exalted nature? Do not those objects 
inspire a fuller, nobler, more real and more endear- 
ing happiness? For instance, a child is captivated 
by the sight of a beautiful flower, in his eagerness 
to enjoy it he grasps it, if he is permitted to pluck 
it—if he is not, it is a source of vexation to him— 
he gazes at it for a moment, it is then torn in pieces, 
strewn to the winds and forgotten. Whilst to one 
who has studied its formation and its properties, and 
who understands the design of all its various parts, 
it is a volume of poetry written by the hand of the 
Divinity, abounding not only in fragrance and 
beauty, but in manifestations of infinite skill and 
wisdom. 

It is interesting, it is delightful to contemplate the 
leveliness, the artlessness, the purity of childhood, 
but how much more interesting the contemplation of 
the character of one, who after having passed through 
the fiery ordeal of the trials and temptations with 
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which human life abounds, comes forth uncontami- | 
nated, pure and bright as burnished gold! Such | 
maturity is as much better than childhood as eter-| 
nity is better than time! the one is the mere vesti- 
bule to the temple of life, the other its noble and 
well farnished apartments, fitted out for the recep- 


tion of amgelic guests. eee 





NIGHT. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


Come furth with me 
Mary, my gentle one! 
Together let us gaze my love 
Upon the tranquil beauty of the night; 
No threat’ning cloud obscures 
The blue expanse above, 
But o’er the sky, a mellow light is spread— 
A glow though dimmer than the day’s 
Yet lovelier by far; 
How fair is night! 


Those twinkling orbs 
That gem the azure vault, 
O they are very beautiful! 
Oft in the wanderings of my eaily thought, 
I’ve deemed those stars the eyes 
Of heaven’s angel-guards, 
Watching with faithful gaze the deeds of men; 
Though simple *twas a lovely dream, 
And raised my childish mind 
To muse of heav’n. 


Oft in the hours 
The blessed hours of eve 
Upon my knees, beneath those stars 
I’ve prayed as prays a child, my thoughts might be 
Pure as the taintless light 
That gilds their blest abode;— 
And that my life might quietly pass on 
Without a blot upon its page— 
Without a deed of sin 
To watt remorse. 


Mary, my love! 
If thon would’st feel a bliss 
The worldling’s heart may never feel— 
Admire the works Of nature, aud of God— 
Gaze in the hour of thonght 
Upon the flowing stream; 
And on the torrent, raging in its course, 
The wintry mountain’s rugged height; 
And on the plain bedeck’d 
In vernal hues. 


Look on the trees, 
And on the simplest flow’rs,— 
And on the skies of day, and night— 
On all things as the Jetters of a book 
Showing the might and love 
Of Him who made them all; 
Such thotighcs will yield their aspirations high; 
Ancbring a purer holier bliss 
Than earth unaided «’er 


The moon is up! 
And quietly she sheds 
Her mild and pensive lustre o’er 
The woodland height and plain! how brightly flow 
The waters of yon stream 
Beneath her silvery light! 
It glides in beauty mid the fields of spring; 
lts waves are dancing in the breeze, 
Sweet with the breath of flow’rs, 
That deck its banks. 


Oh! thus to rove 
Beneath a full orb’d moon, 
*Mid scenes where nature’s hand has left 
The stamp of beauty,—with thee;gentle one, 
Leaning upon my arm, 
And listning to each word 
Of joy my lips may breathe, is rapturous indeed; 
And well may we exclaith, 
How beautiful, GOD 
Are all thy works! 





THE ART OF SHINING. 


By the author of “The Swiss Heiress;” “ The Polish 
Orphan,” &c. 


Original. 


_— 


“Let your light so suine before men, that they may see your 
good wotks and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’?°—T he 
Bible. 

‘Marion, I wish you would make this vest for me: 
I am in want of it,” said Frank Laurens, to his sister, 
as he entered the parlor where she sat with folded 
arms, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

“T cannot indeed, Frank. Iam much too misera- 
ble to sew.” 

“It is very foolish of you, then, Marion,” replied 
the youth, with a look and tone but ill according with 
his words: they expressed sympathy and affection 
“If father chooses to marry agai, we cught not to 
complain. He is the best judge of his own happi- 
nvss.” 

Marion did not answer: she was thinking of her 
own beloved mother who slept beneath the cold 
mound of a neighboring grave-yard. “You must 
learn to accommodate your mind to circumstances,” 
pursued Frank, seriously, “there is but little pleasure 
in this world. We ought not to lessen its sum by 
imaginary wo.” 

“Imaginary, Frank?” 

“Yes; for father’s marrying is not really an afflic- 
tion to us.—You wiil have less domestic vexation, 
less trouble with housekeeping. To be sure,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “it is trying to the feelings to 
see another occupying our mother’s place, but that 
dear mother is not the less lost to us, were our father 
never to have a second wife.” 

“I wish that I could die and sleep in yonder grave- 
yard,” said the unhappy girl, in a voice of desolation. 
She leant her head against the window she had ap- 
proached, and wept in all the abandonment of early 








Can give to thee. 


grief. Her brother tried to soothe her, but the at- 
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tempt was vain, 
mer morning, and the birds sang gaily, and the bees 
murmured from flower to flower, and the balmy air 
wafted many a sweet perfume as it played amidst 
the dishevelled curls of Marion Laurens; but she 
noted not the melody of nature except to wonder that 
it could thus mock her misery; one thought filled her 
mind—her heart. This was her father’s wedding 
day! That evening a new mistress would succeed 
to the hearth and board where her mother once pre- 
sided, and that mother’s name be but a memory! 
Those only, who, possessed of Marion’s acute sensibi- 
lities, have mourned the death of a passionately be- 
loved parent, and have seen a ‘stranger take the place 
which knew her once,’ can understand her feelings! 

Heavily, yet too swiftly, the day sped by, and in 
obedience to her father’s desire, Marion prepared to 
receive him and his new bride with composure. Se- 
vere was the effort to appear calm to one with her 
strong and undisciplined feelings, yet she succeeded, 
and as the noise of the carriage wheels announced to 
her listening ear their dread approach, she pressed 
her hand against her throbbing heart, and proceeded 
to the lighted parlor. Her sisters (she had two, Har- 
riet and Louisa) were already there, unconsciously 
waiting to reflect the expression of her countenance 
and regulate their deportment by hers. The one 
was thirteen the other ten years of age. Marion was 
seventeen. Frank and his only brother, Granville, a 
youth of fifteen, were at the front door. 

Marion heard her father’s‘ step and voice, The 
next moment he had entered with his wife, presented 
her, and the so dreaded meeting was over. Marion 
turned from the caress of her new relative, which she 
had permitted rather than returned, to a young lady 
whom her father presented as “Miss Lorimer,” the 
daughter of Mrs. Laurens. Marion knew that her 
father had married a widow with one child, but as 
that child was a great heiress, independent of her 
mother and no longer a minor, and withal was ac- 
customed to acity life, Mr. Laurens’ children had 
not calculated the probability of her accompanying 
her mother to their humble abode in the country. 

“How very young Miss Lorimer looks, Marion,” 
whispered Harriet to her sister as they descended to 
the supper room after Mrs. Laurens and her daugh- 
ter had completed the arrangement of their toilet, “I 
should not think she was more than eighteen; but 
papa says she is twenty-one. (Harrict like most 
ladies in their teens deemed that very old.) Only 
think, she is the age of brother Frank. How fair and 
delicate she looks?” 

‘fas your journey fatigued you, Helen?” inquired 
Mr. Laurens of the young stranger as he met them 
at the door of the refectory. 

“Not much,” she replied, cheerfully, “I doubt not 
I shall be quite recruited to-morrow. We have had 
a beautiful day,” added she, advancing with Marion 
to an open window, “and yon bright moon seems to 
wish to prolong its splendor.” 





Brightly the sun shone that sum-|| Marion; and she could not refrain from remarking, 
\“*moon light always makes me sad.” 


“Let me welcome you to the head of your table, 
|my dear Agnes,” said Mr. Laurens, leading his wife 
(to the seat his daughter had occupied for the last 
| three years. A chill passed over Marion’s heart, and 
the pale cheeks of Helen Lorimer flushed slightly; 
she too was feeling, but more for others than herself. 
“] hope Marion will be able to make our dull neigh- 
borhood tolerable to you, Helen,” pursued Mr. Lau- 
rens, when they were all fixed at the table. 

“Rather hope that she may be able to tolerate 
one so sick and troublesome,” Miss Lorimer some- 
what quickly replied, ‘It will be but a poor return 
for the forbearance I must necessarily ask to be plea- 
sed,” 

“Have you been ill?” inquired Frank. 

“T am just recovering from a severe attack; but I 
am never very well.” 

“Delicate enough to be interesting,” said Mr. 
Laurens, smiling. 

“And sensible of the uncertainty of life,” remarked 
his wife, gravely, “Helen has early been called to 
learn that her chief business in this world is to pre- 
pare for a better. I hope her sufferings in imparting 
light to her mind may also remind her of the neces- 
sity of letting her light shine for the benefit of oth- 
ers.” 





“And we are to be the advantaged party, I pre- 
sume,” thought Frank. Did Helen Lorimer read in 
his slightly curling lip and expressive glance what 
| Was passing in his brain that she colored so deeply? 
There was little appetite and less conversation at the 
table that evening. Mr. Laurens made two or three 
‘more attempts to talk and was seconded by Helen, 
but they did not advance beyond a few brief remarks. 
Marion felt cold and proud, Frank was observing, 
'Mrs. Laurens deemed much talk at table always 
superfluous, and the children were uncasy and em- 
barrassed. Perhaps all felt relieved when the cere 
mony of supper was over. 

“I think I shall like Miss Lorimer, sister,” observ- 
ed Harriet Laurens when alone with Marion, “she 
has such sweet, gentle manners.” Marion began to 
feel her own reserve vanishing too. There was in- 
‘deed something about Helen Lorimer that deeply 
| interested her. She was not beaatiful, but there was 
'an indescribable charm around her, an absence of all 
| pretension, a characteristic simplicity of demeanor, a 
natural softness which was irresistible to the young 
'Laurenses. Her features were not handsome, but 
they beamed with sensibility, intelligence and guod- 
iwill. Mrs. Laurens shall introduce herself to the 
| reader. 

“Fielen, my dear,” observed she, entering her 
}daugliter’s chamber the morning after their arrival, 
“we must endeavor to do something for these poor 
| children. They are quite in the dark respecting 
| their spiritual interests, I fear, I have just been talk- 
| ing to Marion and she tells me they attend the 
Church, but I do not believe she knows what religion 











“It is well you could deem it beautiful,” thought 
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means. All her acquaintances, I judge, are mere 
formalists like most of that denomination. What 
are you reading, Helen.” 

“A story of Mrs. Sherwood’s, mamma, on the ninth 
commandment, relating to the government of the 
tongue.” 

“Trash, mere trash! If you need instruction on 
that subject, read Mr. Wesley’s sermon on evil 
speaking. But I did not know that was one of your 
faults, Helen.” 

“I hope it is not, ma, but a lesson on the govern- 
ment of the tongue I often need.” 

“And you go to a novel for it?” 

“You know I regard Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘Lady of 
the Manor,’ as superior to most fictitious works, ma.” 

“Nonsense! they are all bad enough. I hope you 
will not let Marion and her sisters see you engaged 
in such unprofitable reading. Remember, my dear, 
it is your duty to let your light shine that you may 
not be considered a mere professor without the power 
of religion. You may do much for this family, 
Helen. I believe my marriage with Mr. Laurens a 
providential circumstance. I wish it to be a memo- 
rable era in his children’s history. You must aid 
me, Helen, to recommend religion to them, and dis- 
charge my responsibility as a wife and mother.” 

“Most willingly, ma,” replied her daughter, with 
feeling, and forcibly checking the sigh the mention 
of her mother’s marriage had culled forth, “I sin- 
cerely trust you may prove a blessing to all around 
you: but, my dear mother,” she continued, timidly 
and hesitatingly, as if she feared offending, “would it 
not be better to talk less about religion for the pre- 
sent, until we have an opportunity of knowing the 
children of Mr. Laurens, and understanding their 
different dispositions, a good example is more im- 
pressive than many precepts.” 

“Talk about religion! Understand their disposi- 
tions! A good example! What can you mean, Helen? 
Do you not know that out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh? Are not Mr. Laurens’ 
children human creatures, and therefore fallen and 
corrupt, and needing to be renewed? And I hope 
you have no reason to complain of deficiency in my 
example, I know indeed | might be better than | 
am, but my imperfection is no excuse for not seeking 
to do good. You are wrong, my child; you are two 
diffident, always were. You are, I am afraid, asham- 
ed to confess your Master before men. You dread 
ridicule; but reproach is the glory of the christian.” 

“You mistake me, ma,” Helen mildly replied, “if 
some faint glimmerings of the wisdom from above 
have dawned into my soul, I am grateful to Heaven; 
but those beams only make the darkness which still 
exists there more visible, and” — 

“I have heard that before, my dear,’ her mother 
hastily said, interrupting her, “you fear to acknow- 
ledge yourself a christian, lest people should expect 
too much from you. You hide your light under a 
bushel. That will not do. You must learn the art 
of shining.” 


How little this lady understood the art of which 
she deplored her daughter’s ignorance! But let not 
the reader with her own want of charity, judge hez 
too hastily. Mrs. Laurens was a sincere christian 
though an imperfect one. She really desired to be 
and to do good. Hypocrisy formed no part of her 
character. She had read the command of our blessed 
Redeemer which heads this narrative with a deter- 
mination to obey it, but had studied its meaning too 
superficially. Whatever light she possessed she 
wished to communicate to others, but in her zeal to 
do so often obscured its native lustre, and injured the 
cause she sought to advance. She placed it not 
“under a bushel,” indeed, but in a situation where, 
instead of enlightening, it bewildered and misled. 
There was no warmth in its radiance, no coloring; 
hence it melted not the heart of ice, nor attracted 
ihe eye of taste. Contented to perform the act of 
shining, she overlooked the mode. She had never 
observed the strength and point of the Savior’s ex- 
pression, “so sHINE,” regulating the manner, as_ well 
as inculcating the precept. She followed not the wise 
man’s advice, “set your apples of gold in pictures of 
She deemed it enough to have apples of 
gold; the pictures of silver were a superfluous orna- 
ment. She felt that religion was “the one thing 
needful;” she forgot that other things might be use- 
ful and expedient. She was convinced that spiritual 
concerns were all important; she had no patience 
with those who could not see with her eyes, hear 
with her ears and understand with her heart. She 
declaimed much on the depravity of human nature, 
and sighed over the follies of the world. She won- 
dered at and pitied the blindness of prejudice and 
the recklessness of skepticism, but there was anger 
in her surprise, contempt in her compassion. She 
instructed the ignorant, and relieved the poor; en- 
couraged the contrite, and solaced the afflicted, yet 
she was not loved. Her piety was respected where 
she was well known, for it was genuine: but her so- 
ciety was not desired, nor her friendship sought. 
She seemed to say to those whose religion she doub- 
ted, “stand back; I am holier than ye.” ‘The world 
said, and perhaps, her manner justified the assertion, 
that she was like the Pharisee, and “thanked the 
Lord that she was not as others were.” 

Helen Lorimer with far less appearance of shin- 
ing, and no parade, diffused a light and charm around 
her which were felt by all who came within her 
sphere. Though her years were tew, she had known 
much of suffering, and experience of her own heart’s 
weakness taught her to be candid and cautious in 
judging others. She felt no less keenly than her 
mother the neeessity of repentance and holiness for 
both herself and her fellow creatures, and was as ar- 
dently desirous to advance her Redeemer’s cause and 
to benefit mankind. To glorify her Heavenly Father 
was the aim of her life, and she endeavored to let 
the light he had imparted shine in such a manner as 
to allure by its beauty and animate by its warmth. 


silver,” 








She did not often speak of religion, but her gencral 
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deportment recommended it. The natural delicacy 
of her constitution, her frequent bodily sufferings had 
given an habitual thoughtfulness to her aspect, and 
rendered her influence more decided; but though 
usually serious, she was never dull, Indeed, she was 
said to possess a remarkable degree of cheerfulness, 
which did not desert her in all her sickness. Reli- 
gion was in her bosom a living, active principle, 
which evinced itself not in a constant reference to its 
effects on her own feelings and conduct, but those 
effects themselves. The eye which affliction made 
so often languid, ever beamed with patient resigna- 
tion; on the lips so frequently parched by fever dwelt 
the law of love; and sweetness, and gentleness, and 
humility with a glowing sympathy in the joys and 
sorrows of others, daily characterized her demeanor. 
Those who knew her were irresistibly drawn to ad- 
mire and love the religion which made her so happy 
and serene, when too many are fretful and impatient, 
and from admiring and loving, to believing and to 
practise. Then Helen was so ready to perceive and 
acknowledge the existence of any good quality in 
another, though that other was unconverted, so will. 
ing to forgive injury offered to herself, so careful to 
please, and so watchful to avoid offending, that where 
she expressed disapprobation, her opinion was never 
deemed prejudice. All felt that she was too just to 
be unkind, too candid to be censorious. 

Had Mrs. Laurens possessed more of her daugh- 
ter’s meekness and humility, she would have been 
much more useful. But this lady had no idea of 
persuading the world to pursue its best interests; she 
only wished to convince it of the absurdity of its 
blindness and folly as soon as possible. Alas! the 
means she employed often made the difficulty of its 
conversion the greater. Helen sought to melt away 
the ice of prejudice; her mother would not wait 
such a slow operation, but attempted to break it: 
she forgot that when broken it still was ice. She 
had one way with every body, without regard to the 
nice distinction of character, and though she some- 
times succeeded, she more frequently failed in her 
purposes. 

“What is the matter, Granville?” inquired Marion 
of her brother one afternoon, a few weeks after her 
father’s marriage. 

“Do you not know? Oh, I remember, you dined 
out, to-day. Mrs. Laurens has made me fast, to-day, 
and given me a lecture besides for swearing.” 

Marion knew that her brother did wrong to 
swear; she had often told him so, but she was in- 
dignant at the punishment as it was inflicted by her 
stepmother. She entered the parlor in no very good 
humor. 

“IT am glad you have returned home so early, 
Marion,” said Mrs. Laurens, gravely, “I do not 
wish you to visit those people again; they make no 
pretensions to religion.” 


“If they have none, they do right to pretend to 


none. I detest hypocrites,” Marion replied, 
“But they should feel their deficiency and try to 








obtain what is so essential to their future happiness 
and until I see them manifesting more concern 
about their eternal interests, none of this family 
must hold intercourse with them. Your father ap- 
proves my decision, and I shall expect obedience 
from his children.” 

“My father approves? that is strange! J have 
known the Irvins from my infancy. Indeed, I 
should be bitterly grieved to give them up.” 

“You need not give them up. You may pray for 
them, but you must not visit them. How can their 
society profit you?” 

“They love me, and I love them. 
so abundant as to be cast away.” 

“] will fiad you more worthy friends. Your fa- 
ther wishes you to read mvre; books are good com- 
panions. Pray, Frank,” added she, turning to avoid 
the reply of Marion, *‘what interests you so much?” 

‘*Ernest Maltravers,” he answered, glancing a mo- 
ment from the volume he was perusing. 

“A bad book. You should improve your time 
better.” 

“Have you read it, Madam?” 


“I! no, I never touch novels: I suppose that is 
” 


Hearts are not 


one. 

“You know nothing of the work itself then, 
Madam?” 

“No.” 

“So I thought.” And his lip slightly compressed 
at a judgment founded in ignorance, although he 
thought it not wholly incorrect. “Have you read 
this work, Miss Lorimer?” he asked, 

“No,” Helen replied, “I heard a literary friend of 
nine reprobate it so much, I feel no desire to pe- 
ruse it.” 


“Do you suffer others to judge for you?” he said, 
contemptuously. 

“Yes, when, as in this case, I respect their judg- 
ment,” she said, gently. 

“Will you,” he observed, as Mrs. Laurens quitted 
the room, “allow me to read you some passages?” 

She immediately assented, and when he finished, exe 
pressed her admiration. “I see you can be just, 
even to an author you disapprove. I have before this 
perceived that trait in your character, Miss Lori- 
To persons in general, too, you can be candid 
in judging.” He alluded to her ineffectual attempts 
to dissuade her mother from objecting to the society 
of the Irvins for Marion, He had been sitting in 
the adjoining room, and Helen knew not he was 
there. Helen felt pained, for she knew he was 
thinking differently of her mother. 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Laurens,” she said, “it is a con- 
sciousness of possessing many faults myself that 
makes me more charitable in judging others. Those 
who possess fewer may see more clearly. They, at 
least, have more right to remark upon them.” 

Frank respected too much her delicate vindica- 
tion of her mother to pursue the subject. Indeed, 
his look asked for pardon, and he felt he was under- 
stood and forgiven. 


mer. 
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“Will you walk with me, Granville?” said Helen || 


that same evening, approaching the moody boy. | 


He followed her. “My dear Granville,” pursued 





— 


feeling exist towards her, when you must be con- 
Of the Ir- 
vins, personally, she knows little, therefore cannot 


scious her motive is your own welfare. 


she, “I am afraid you do not feel very kindly towards | be actuated by private animosity. At least, dear 


my mother for her apparent severity to-day; but, 
Granville, ] am sure you must think swearing 
wrong.” 

“But I am not to be treated like a child,” he said, | 
sullenly. 

“You were guilty of an unmanly action, therefore 
received the punishment of a boy. Believe me, 
Granville, my mother wishes to do her duty towards 
you all, and only punishes because she feels a re- 
sponsibility rests on her to do so. She acts by the 
delegated authority of your father, and from the best 
and purest motives. She wishes to fulfil a mother’s 
part to his children, and had you been her own son 
she would have done the same. ‘The use of punish- 
ment you know is to fix the remembrance of the 
fault in the offender’s mind. It was not to gratify 
any wrong feeling she acted thus, but with the hope 
of convincing you of error, or of preventing the re- 
petition of what you knew already was error.” 

“Had she reasoned with me, 1 should have fol- 
lowed her advice, but I will not be driven.” 

“Not to your good, my dear Granville? Perhaps 
my mother misunderstood your temper. We all 
may judge incorrectly, but will you reject her coun- 
sel, because she mistook the methed which you 
think would have proved effectual? You know her 
object was your welfare,and her motive deserves 


your thanks.” 

But we will not extend this narrative by repeating 
all the arguments of Helen. Suffice that they proved 
successful, and Granville returned home in good hu- 
mor with her, his stepmother, himself and all the 
world. 

Helen’s next ubject was to reconcile Marion to the 
request of Mrs. Laurens. She could not bear that 
any of the children should think harshly or feel un- 
kindly towards her mother. Having delicately in- 
troduced the subjgct, she said, “I know, my dear 
Marion, that you think my mother exacting; but 
you do not now understand or appreciate her mo- 
tives, which, when you know her better you will 
acknowledge, do her credit. My mother has a high 
sense of right, and always endeavors to regulate her 
conduct by the strictest principles. She has more 
experience than we have, Marion; and to justify her, 
not to accuse your friends, allow me to say that she 
has heard from authority she deems unquestionable, 
that religion and all its professors are made the sub- 
ject of ridicule at Mr. Irvin’s table. I do not ask 
you to affirm or deny the report; I only ask you to 
judge my mother with candor. She thinks associa- 
tions, to the young, all-important, and wishes your’s 
and your sister’s to be at least innocent, for believe 
me, the mind is sufficiently prone to error when ail 
its habits and associations have been guarded vigi- 
lantly from infancy. You will feel obedience to her 
desires in this instance a sacrifice, but let no hostile 








| Marion, suspend your opinion of my mother until 
‘you are better acquainted with her.” 


Perhaps Helen Lorimer’s manner was more im- 
presssve than her words. She was certainly succsss- 


|| ful whenever she attempted to plead with the young 


Laurenses. In seeking to obtain their regard for 
her mother, she won “golden opinions” for herself, 
which gave weight and importance to her influence. 
None had the hardihood to pain her by rebellion or 
accusations against Mrs. Laurens. ‘For Helen’s 
sake I forgive her,” “for [elen’s sake I will bear it,” 
was the rule of their conduct as respected Mrs. 
Laurens; their forbearance and consideration had 
the necessary effect on their moral characters; their 
hearts were improved, their spirits disciplined. In- 
deed, the habit they thus acquired of viewing their 
stepmother through a dispassionate medium had its 
use in the regulation of their feelings towurds her. 
They soon learned to regard her kindly and to ap- 
preciate her virtues. 

Mr, Laurens was not able to send his daughters 
from home to be educated; they had possessed few 
literary advantages, and Marion owed her know- 
ledge chiefly to her brother’s instructions, and her 
own studious disposition. Helen’s mind was highly 
cultivated, and the three girls all felt the benefit of 
her companionship. Her books were ever at their 
disposal, and her aid always ready to advance their 
improvement. Ere the lapse of many months she 
had become their teacher, counsellor and guide, yet 
so gradual and imperceptible was the growth of her 
influence, they were totally unaware of its good 
effects on themselyes. Her excceding modesty and 
humility prevented any unpleasant sense of infe- 
riority, and neither hesitated to expose their igno- 
rance and errors to her gentle, indulgent eye. 

It was a part of Helen’s system with herself never 
to be idle, Frank rallied her one morning on her 
love of work, and inquired the use of various small 
pieces of silk, ribbon and calico lying in her work- 
basket. “They all have their uses,” she replied, ‘I 
am making pincushions, threadcases, bags, &c. &c.” 

“For whom?” asked Harriet. 

“For a society which undertakes to dispose of 
them to purchase food, clothes and instruction for 
the poor little wild Indian children. Perhaps, you 
would like to help me, Harriet.” 

‘Very much, if I could.” She soon learnt, as did 
Louisa; and Helen’s well furnished mind interested 
them deeply, by judicious anecdotes of the savage 
tribes, and the missionary cause. A Sabbath school 
in the neighborhood was formed under the direction 
of Mrs. Laurens, and Marion entered with eager- 
ness into the plan. Frank soon begged permission 
to assist Helen in the instruction of the little boys, 
who were turned over to her by Marion, as she 
smilingly affirmed they were the most ungovernable, 
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and therefore just made for Helen’s‘attractive in- 
fluence. 

We must pass rapidly over the two years which 
followed the marriage of Mr. Laurens, during which 
a marked change had taken place in the pursuits, 
interests and dispositions of his family. Helen Lo- 
rimer, whose gentle, lovely example had chiefly 
produced the improvement, was hastening to an 
early grave. Her physicians and her friends also, 
felt that she must die! She had shone as a star io 
the circle where she moved, whose light had ga- 
thered brightness as it journeyed on. She had 
lived with the habitual remembrance that she should 
meet each of her circle at the judgment bar of God, 
and sought so to shine before them, that her exam- 
ple might “day unto day, utter speech,” “night unto 
night show knowledge.” She knew and felt with 
deep humiliation and sincere contrition that her de- 
portment had often reflected too dimly and obscurely 
the beams from above, but it was sweet to feel that 
the general character of her course hud been to 
“glorify her Heavenly Father,” and that she had 
endeavored to make all around her think favorably 
of that religion her life feebly shadowed forth. 
Rich, admired, beloved and mentally gifted, a longer 
sojourn on earth might seem desirable to one so 
young. But Helen, though content to live, was 
happy in the prospect of early death. Her faith 
was firm and unwavering, and her soul in peace. 
Much, very much, was she valued by tie Laurenses, 
Mr. Laurens loved her because she was ever respect- 
ful and attentive to himself, and useful to his chil- 
dren; the little girls, for her generosity and unva- 
rying kindness; Granville, because she sympatiised 
with him and understood him; Marion, because she 
had been the best friend she ever had; the servants, 
because she was considerate and benevolent; and 
Frank, for the combined reasons that the others 
loved her. 

We come to the closing scene of onr young he- 
roine’s short, but not uneventful career. A long 
summer day was nearly over, The lengthening 
shadows on the verdant grass spoke of a declining 
sun, and soft and shing was the perfumed 
breeze which mot oe the white curtains of 
Helen Lorimer’s chdfber window. That small 
room was -tenanted by a group in whose breasts 
many a conflicting emotion dwelt. Mrs, Laurens 
was seated near the bed on which her daughter lay; 
her lips were slightly parted, as with a look of in- 
tense anxiety she listened to the almost inaudible 
breathings of the quiet slumberer. ‘Traces of tears 
were yet visible on her cheeks, but there was that 
in her countenance which told of habitual resigna- 
tion and self-control. On the opposite side of the 
bed stood Marion Laurens. Her flushed face as its 
color deepened and receded, her quivering lip, her 
tearful eyes bent constantly on the pale, mild sleeper, 
spoke the solicitude and anguish of deep and true 
affection. Her trembling hand was clasped in the 


bitter was the pang which shot through the young 
watcher’s heart when she felt that ere long that 
clasp must yield to the icy touch of death. Harriet 
and Louisa sat beside their father near the centre of 
the apartment, looking grave and sad, but catching 
many a gleam of comfort from the whispers of their 
favorite companion, hope. Mr. Laurens sat with 
his fore finger pressed against his brow, us it was 
wont to be when his mind was unusually disturbed, 
Granville’s face was concealed on his arm, which 
rested on the table, and Frank stood leaning against 
the mantle-piece, gazing intently on a white rose he 
held in his hand. Two doors leading from the 
apartment were open, and the dark outline of sable 
faces was indistinctly visible in the adjoining rooms, 
The particular attendant of Helen stood near Ma- 
rion with her inquiring eyes alternately fixed on 
Mrs. Laurens and her young mistress. 

The brow of the sleeper slightly contracted; an 
expression of uneasiness raffled the sweet serenity 
of her countenance and passed away. She started 
suddenly, and awoke. The first glance was wild, 
but the faces of those she loved brought back im- 
mediate consciousness, and a placid smile illumined 
her pale features. 


“My dearest mother—Marion,” she murmured, 
“how kind you are!” Her voice was singularly 
clear, though weak. 

“Do you feel pain, Helen?” inquired Mrs. Lau- 
rens, tenderly. 

“Not now, ma; only a sense of weariness here,” 
and she placed her hand on her breast, “but I have 
peace,” added she, while a ray of spiritual light 
flitted over her countenance. : 

‘Thank God!” said her mother, with great emo; 
tion; “perhaps you can sleep again, my love,” she 
continued, after a moment’s pause, 

“No, dearest mother, I would rather talk to you. 
Do you know”—and she hesitated; a faint color ho- 
vered an instant on her cheek, but did uot stay. 
Her anxious parent well ynderstood the language of 
those soft, earnest eyes. 

“Speak on, my beloyed child. You fear to give 
me pain, but God will give me strength to bear it.” 

“I do fear to give you pain, my dearest mother, 
I fear to give you all pain, for you love me more, 
far more than I deserve, But you will not repine at 
my happiness. Mother, Marion, Frank, (he had ap- 
proached the bed) I believe that I am dying.” 

*“Oh Lord, have mercy on me!” cried Marion, 
franticly, “‘must all whom I love, die!” She clasped 
the hand of Helen passionately, “you have been sis- 
ter, teacher, friend and guide, every thing to me, 
I cannot endure to part with you, Helen,” 

“See how you distress her, Marion. My child, 
you must not do so,” said Mr. Laurens, endeavoring 
to force away his daughter. 

. “Do not take her away, sir,” said Helen, gently, 
and she placed her hand on the bowed head of the 








weeping girl, “The Savior, who enabled me to be 


attenuated one which rested on the counterpane, and § of some little use to you, my dearest Marion’ whe ig 
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with me now in my parting hour, whose arms are | 
around and beneath me, and whose smile is gilding || 
to my view the dark valley of Death, will hence- 
forth be himself your guide’ Sad teacher. He will 
console you for our short se cparation, Marion, you 
will rejoin me in heaven, will you not?” The last 
words were uttered in a solemn, unearthly tone. 

“I will try,” was the sobbing response. 

Two other persons had entered the chamber, Mrs. 
Irvin and her daughter, the former friends of Miss 
Laurens, whom her stepmother had forbidden her 
two years before to visit. They had since known 
affliction, and the interdict had been taken off. 
Mrs. Laurens had then visited them herself, and her | 
counsel had not been ineffectual. The day of ad-| 
versity had proved to them a blessing, and they had | 
learned to estimate the woman, who in their pros- | 
perity avoided their society as injurious, but in their | 
darker hours sought them to administer sympathy | 
and aid. The example of Helen had not been lost | 
on them. In her they saw religion in all its native 

| 
| 


| 


beauty, and learned to love the light which made her 
go attractive. 

“You do not feel worse, my dear?” inquired Mrs. | | 
Irvin, as she took Helen’s hand. 

‘I shall soon be in a world of spirits,” she 
replied. 

“You have no doubt, no fear, my love?” asked | 
Mrs. Laurens in a calm, but anxious voice, and Ma-| 
rion and Frank learned from that moment to under- | 
stand that lady’s real character better. They saw 
that she was feeling acutely, with all a mother’s | 
heart, the approaching parting from her lovely and 
devoted daughter; and that it required the exercise | 
of all the Christian fortitude she possessed to enable | 
her to command her emotion, yet even in that hour | 
of anguish, selfish feeling was suppressed, and the | 
happiness of her child alone considered! To see | 
her die tranquil,-—safe, was her chief concern. She 
repeated the question, 

“You have no doubt, no fear?” 

“None, beloved mother! I am all unworthiness, 
but Jesus has beeome my Reedeemer and my surety. 
I feel He is a sufficient Savior. His blood hath can- | 
celled all my-sins. My title to immortal life,1 read | 
as clear as noon-day. 
now, dearest mamma?” and her anxious, affection- 
ate glance met the eyes of Mrs, Laurens. 

“Always thinking for others, Helen,” she faultere. 
ingly said, “no, my swect child, I give you back to 
God!” She leant down and kissed her, while her. 
tears fell thick and fast upon Helen’s face. 

“Thanks, dear mother, for all your kind instruc-. 
tions, your efforts to fit your child for the paradise 
whither she is now going to await your coming | 
God will comfort you, and Marion will be”’—her 
voice failed her. 


You will not mourn for me 


'| scene, 


his hand. 


— 


| Helen’s mo ther the ole ice of Hele n,”’ she exclaimed, 
“8 


| with all the fervor of her nature. 


1 Harriet and Louisa both approached, aw knelt 


ibeside her. “We too, promise,” they. said, with 


‘tears and sobs, “we are henceforth your children” 
Mrs. 


| 
| 
‘them all 
| 


Laurens was deeply affected,'ard clasped 
three to her bosom, but her h#bitual self- 


|| possession did not wholly forsake hér2# She deter- 


\mined not to quit her daughter while’ life remained, 
| “I fear you are exhausted bys this agitating 
” said Frank, tenderly, as dfelen beckoned 
Granville to her, “you ean speak te¢@him some other 
| time.” wb 

“No, I feel so happy now, so pede fal. Oh! Frank, 
my death is a greater blessing“tfian my life. I 
would not have one oF aan in my 
lot.” To Granville she then sp@M, sweetly, affec- 
tionately and impressively. She#Wfinked Mr. Lau- 
rens for all his kindness, and exf¥®@esed to him an 
ardent hope that they wouid al Mitrect ‘in heaven. 

“Oh, Helen,” exclaimed Mariormi@you have taught 
me to nibbled the meaning oft@those important 
words of our Saviour, ‘Let your $0° shine be- 
fore men that they may sce your @Qod°wWorks and 
glorify your Father which is in hef@en. ohe'can 
say you ever prejudiced them ag@@hst “the #d¥%pel. 


'| You have recommended religion in Q@ilery‘stép of your 


progress. What would I not givéigo be ‘like you.” 

Helen attempted to reply, but e<@agj 
Frank hasti 
cordial, and she revived to point M@rion to th 
which lay beside her, and to assure her, that the 
humble and sincere seeker of moral excellence should 
not be disappointed. She then requested to see the 
infant of Mrs. Laurens, a sweet little girl of two 
months old. It was brought and placed beside her. 
The dark eyes of Helen rested silently on its inno- 
cent features for a few moments in thoughtful ab 
straction, then turned on her mother. 

“It has not yet been baptized, mamma; will you 
call her Helen?” she gently said, “she will recall 
me to you. I would not,” she added, “have my 

name a forgotten sound.” 

“It shall be as you wis 
agitated parent. re ee 

Helen pressed her lips to t 
conscious babe. ‘‘My sister, 


ness prevented her, 


y love,” replied her 


softigheek of the un- 
mur Oye” she, “the 


only one that ever bure that name to me, may the 


blessings Of Heaven rest upen you, and may you 
be more useful and as much beloved as your happy 
sister.” 

Frank took the child from her arm and gave it to 
the nurse. 

“Have you no word of comfort, of advice for me, 
Helen?” he asked. 

She took her Bible from the pillow, and put it in 
“Keep it and read it for my sake, and”— 











Marion understood that last appeal, and springing |the sentence was unfinished. She looked a last fare- 


to the side of her stepmother, fell on her knees be- 
fore her. ‘May God help me to keep the vow I 
now make, and bless me as I endeavor to supply to | 


| well on the assembled and weeping group, then 
‘raised her eyes to heaven with an expression of 
hope and truth. A beam from above seemed to de. 
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scend upon her features, and the seal of death fixed | 
that brightness there. It wasa pledge of the spirit’s || 
happiness. Helen Lorimer was with her God. | 

* * # * * - * * 


Marion Laurens well performed her promise. 
She was to her father’8 wife a devoted and affec- 
tionate daughter, and the virtues of Helen Lorimer 
pessed into her future life. She lived to be a wife 
aud mother, and the influence of her early friend 
lingered round her domestic altar, pointing to duty 
and its end. Her sisters grew up useful and amia- 
ble, and throughout an eventful existence never lost 
sight of the light on which their brief companion- 
ship with our heroine had riveted their gaze. Mr. 
Laurens becaine interested in the great truths of 
revelation beside her bed of death, and found in his 
chastened and now meek wife an able and faithful 
counsellor. Granville attached himself to his step-| 
mother from the day of Helen’s decease, and when 
we last heard of him, was writing a tract on tle 
sinfulness of swearing. 

And did Frank Laurens turn away from the me- 
mory of the fair vision which had dawned on his 
early manhood, alluring him to virtue and to piety? 
Did he forget the parting admonition of Helen, her 
last look? Never. Her memoirs were written in 
his heart; he read them daily, and in after years 
only admired those of her sex as their praetice re- 
sembled hers. For his little sister Helen he enter- 
taincd the warmest affection, and when the death of 
both her parents made him her guardian, it was his 
chief delight to instruct her in those lessous which 
had shed so soft a radiance on the pathway of Helen 
Lorimer. 

Reader, dost thou walk in the light of scriptural 
religion? Art thou careful so to satne in thy orbit 
of duty that all around thee may learn to glorify 
thy Father who is in heaven, when they see his 
glory so attractively manifested in a frail creature? 
It is not enough to possess light; it is important to 
thee that thy light should be improved for the bene- 
fit of others. Thou wilt one day meet thy circle 
at the bar of God. Let them not accuse thee there 
of exciting or confirming one prejudice against di- 
vine truth. Study carefully the Art of Shining.* 








A and B walking together, were talking of the 
senses, such as seeing, hearing, feeling, and the like. 
A remarked that his sense of hearing was remark- 
able for its acuteness. B was not wonderfully en- 
dowed in that respect, but observed that his vision 
was wonderful. “Now to illustrate,” said he, “I 
can see a fly on the spire of yonder church.” A 
looked sharply at the place indicated, “Ab,” said he, 
“JI can’t sEE him, but I can HEAR HIM STEP.” 





*The above tale was suggested by a chapter on the text 
which heads it, in Philips Developement of Female Charac- 
ter, a book worthy the elose perusal of every female. 








THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 


BY ELORA. 





Original. 
I stand beneath the arching sky 
At sunset’s lovely time, 
And watch the clouds careering high, 
In rainbow hues sublime. 
Some wear the violet’s softest shade, 
Or blushes of the rose, 
And one in amber light arrayed 
Far in the distance glows. 
But while I gaze with joyous heart, 
Lo, one by one, those clouds depart; 
And vainly might I bid them stay— 
A mightier directs their way! 


Around me giant trees uprise, 
And from the mountain’s side, 

Bright streams that mirror back the skies, 
Down to the valleys glide. 

And shall [ guide the water’s course?— 
Or would itheed my call? 

Or may I, mid the whirlwind’s force 
Forbid one leaf to fall? 

Vainly—still vainly—wave and tree 

Obey a higher ministry;— 

And still the leaf shall fall or grow, 

While the cali river glides below! 


All nature owns our maker’s will— 
For Him the flowers unfold; 

His word dissolves the ice-bound rill, 
He tints its waves with gold. 

He giveth to the breeze a voice, 
Its splendor to the sky; 

Worlds see his glory and rejoice— 
Man only dares deny. 

But be not thou unmoved, my heart, 

Amid the lessons they impart; 

But, like the cloud, and wave, and tree, 

To God commit thy destiny. 

Phitadelphia. 
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ACCOMPANYING A SANGUINIA ROSE, TO a LADY WHO RSFUSED 
TO LET THE AUTHOR SMELL A PERPETUAL BOSE. 


BY J. B. G. 


Original. 


_—- 


You refcsed me the smell of a rose, 
That gay, gaudy queen of an hour, 

A thing nature made for the nose, 
And to bloom in a fair lady’s bower. 


Perpetual *twas called, it is true, 

As though its frail beauty would last; 
>T was siglhitly—but odorless too, 

And its frail fleeting beauty is pass’d. 


Its boast was of beauty aljone, 
That waned with a few fleeting hours, 
And | think that you with me will own 
There’s deception e’en among flow’rs, 


Now [ send you this stranger to fame, 
That’s as sweet as “an angel in tears,’? 
To prove that there’s less in a name 
Than there is in the essence it bears. 
Fredericksburg, .Va. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Awreath of orange blossoms 
When next we met, she wore; 
Tl?’ expression of her features 
Was more thoughtful than before 
And standing by. her side was one, 
Who strove and not in vain 
To soothe her, leaving that dear home 
She ne’er might view again. 
T saw her but a moment 


Yet methinks [ see her now 
With the wreath of orange blossoms, 
Upon her snowy brow. 


THIRD VERSE 


And once again I see that brow, 
No bridal wreath is there, 

The Widow’s sombre cap conceals 
Her once luxuriant hatr; 

She weeps in silent solitude, 
And there is no one near 

To press her hand within his own, 
And wipe away a tear; 

I see her broken hearted! 
Yet methinks I see her now 

In the pride of youth and beauty, 
With a gariand on her brow. 
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MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


The following obituary, taken from the Evening 
Post, is highly interesting and worthy of attention. 
The death of this charming little girl, connected 
with her character, talents, and imaginative faculties, 
give her life, as well as her death, a peculiar charm. 
As was said of her lamented sister Lucretia, by one 
of the most acute and able critics in Europe, so it 
may be said of the deceased; ‘“‘she was an earthly 
angel.” 

The developement of such rare and exquisite quali- 
ties in one so young, is certainly precocious; but ad- 
mitting it to be so, it is still true, and it is marvellous 
to discover so much of elevated mind and chaste 
judgment at any age. 

Among the deaths mentioned in the journals, is 
that of Miss Margaret Miller Davidson, which took 
place at Saratoga Springs, in the 16th year of her 
age. She was the sister of Lucretia M. Davidson 
whose literary remains have been published, and 
were deemed so extraordinary that one of the most 
eminent authors of the age thought them worthy of 
a notice from his pen in the Quarterly Review.— 
Margaret, the youngest sister, whose death has re- 
cently occurred, was, if possible, a more extraordi- 
nary person than the elder poetess. Her intellectual 
powers show indications of astonishing strength and 
muturity, at an age when she was scarcely out of 
her infancy. When she was but five years old, she 
learned to write of her own accord, and in secret, by 
copying the printed characters in hooks, and the first 
use she made of the art was to commit to paper the 
verses which she even then composed. She observ- 
ed, however, the greatest reserve in regard to her 
writings, and it was only by accident that her 
mother, in discovering a little hoard of her literary 
treasures, found that she had learned to write, and 
at that tender age had already become an author. 
The following lines were written at the age of nine 
years. We question whether the annals of literary 
composition can show any thing produced at that 
age, equal to them in merit, in propriety and beauty 
of.thought, versification, and command of language. 


HOME. 


I would fly from the city, would fly from its care, 

To my own native plants and my flowrets sovfair, 

To the cvol grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 

Which reflects the pale muon in its bosom of light, 

Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 

Wherg I sported a babe without sorrow or fear; 

I wog ve this great city, so brilliant and gay, 

Fora at my home on this fair summer day, 

I have friends whom I[ Jove, and would leave with 
regret, 

But the love of my home, oh! ’tis tenderer yet, 

There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 

*T was there she first drew, and there yielded her 
breath; 

A father I love is away from me now, 

Oh! could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 

Or smooth the grey locks to my fond heart so dear, 

How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear, 

Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 

But my own native home—it is dearer than all, 






Her moral faculties were unfolded with the same 
prematurity as her intellectual. She is described to 
us as one of the most conscientious and right mind- 
ed, and affectionate of human beings, overflowing 
with the kindest and most generous sympathics, 

A shade of melancholy, however, always seemed 
to rest upon her mind, as if a presentment of her 
early fate was continually present. Her bodily and 
nervous organization were extremely delicate. A 
strain uf fine music produced upon her. the most re& 
markable effect; it made her tremble and weep, 
and sometimes seemed almost to stop the circulation 
in her veins. She died of the consumption early, 
and as it seemed, fully ripened, both in her moral 
and intellectual nature, for the next stage of our 
being, that world of subtler essences, larger know- 
ledge and deeper emotions. 

The following is the last thing she wrote. It is 
addressed to her mother, and seems to have been 
composed in the prospect of approaching dissolution: 


Oh mother, would the power were mine 

To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 

And breathe each tuembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopos and fancies wandered tree. 


But mother, now a shade hath past 
Athwart my brightest visions here, 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 

No song, no echo can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before; 

My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life! 

Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
I'll sing thee as in “days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earth, 
*Pwas but to fold her wings in heaven, 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 

Of sinners saved and sins forgiven; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 


When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft chords of heavenly Jove— 
When the vain cures of life depart, 

And tuneful voices swell my heart— 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at His shrine, , 
Dear mother, I will place on thine, 





One pregnant device may grow into a world- 
renowned, far-working instjtution, as a grain of ripe 
mustard seed once cast inte right soil, soon stretches 








‘out strong boughs to tac four winds of heaven! 
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MISCELLANY. 











“The poet stands on the mountain with the face of | 
nature before him, calm and placid. If we would | 
enter into his views, we must go where he is. We 
must catch the direction of his eye, and yield our- | 
selves up to the instinctive guidance of his will, that | 
we may have a secret foretaste of his meaning—that | 
we may be conscious of the image in its first con- | 
ception—that we may perceive its beginnings and | 
gradual growth, till at length it becomes distinctly | 
depicted on the retina of the mind. Without this, | 
we may take the dictionary in our hands and settle | 
the definition of every word, and still know as little | 
of the lofty conceptions of the author, as the weary | 
traveller, who passes ronnd in the farthest verge | 
which is visible from the mountain, knows of the | 
scenery which is seen from its summit. It has been | 
truly said, that Johnson was incapable of conceiving | 
the beauties of Milton. Yet Johnson was a living | 
dictionary of Milton’s language.” 





Curiosities of Puysic.—The human resemblance 
of the mandrake root inspired the vulgar with the 
idea that it was nothing less than a familiar demon. 
It was gathered with peculiar rites; three times a 
magic circle was drawn around it with a naked 
sword; and the person who was daring enough to 
pluck it from the earth, was subject to manifold dan- 
gers and diseases, unless under some special pro-| 
tection; therefore, it was not unusual to get it eradi- | 





cated by a dog, fastened to it by a cord, and who) 
was whipped off until the precious root was pulled 


put. Often, it was asserted, did the mandragore | 
utter piteous cries and groans, when thus severed | 
from mother earth. Albertus the Great, affirms that 
the root has a more powerful action when growing 
under a gibbet, and is brought to greater perfection 
by the notrishing secretions that drop from the 
eriminal’s dangling corpse. 





Memory is the effect of learning, through what- 
ever avenue it may Imve entered the mind. It is 
said the effect; because the man who has read a vol- 
ume, and can perhaps tell you nothing of its con- 
tents, but simply express his own views on the same 
subject with more clearness and precision, may as 
truly be said to bave remembered, as he who can | 
repeat the very words. In the one case, the powefs 
of the mind have received a new tone; in the other, | 
they are encumbered with a useless burden—in the | 
one, they are made stronger; in the other, they are | 
more oppressed with weight— in the one, the food is | 
absorbed and becomes a part of the man; in the | 
other, it lies on the stomach in a state of crude in-| 
digestion.” 








The fraction of life can be increased in value not 
so much by increasing your numerator as by lessen 
ing your denominator. 





The changes in the sciences and arts are entirely 
the effect of revelation. To revelation it is to be 
ascribed, that the genius which has taught the laws 
of the heavenly bodies, and analyzed the material 
world, did not spend itself in drawing the bow or in 
throwing the lance, in the chase or in war; and that 
the vast powers of Handel did not burst forth in the 
wild notes of the war-song. It is the tendency of 
revelation to give a right direction to every power of 
every mind; and when this is effected, inventions and 
discoveries will follow of course, all things assume a 
different aspect, and the world itself again become a 
paradise. 





If we attempt to think of a departed spirit as ex- 
isting without form, it is the same to the mind as its 
annihilation, So of the attributes of God: attempt to 
think of them as mere mental abstractions, not as the 
attributes of a Being of personal existence, and man- 
ifested in form, and the mind sinks at once inta 
naturalism and atheism. 





Hypothetical truth is not truth itself, but a con- 
jecture of truth; it is like a picture seen at night on 
a wall by the light of the stars, to which the mind 
assigns various forms according to its fancy. It is 
otherwise when the sun illuminates it in the morn- 
ing, and not only discovers and renders visible its 
generals, but also its particulars. 





A TorkisH nyPeRBOLE.—Persons in warm coun- 
tries certainly possess powers of imagination supe- 
rior to persons in colder climes. The following 
description of a small room will appear very poetic 
to the reader: “I am now writing,” says a Turkish 
spy, writing to his employers, “in an apartment so 
little that the least suspicion cannot enter it.” 





*I was going,” said an Irishman, “over West- 
minster bridge the other day, and I met Pat Hew- 
kins; and says I, how are you?” “Pretty well, I 
thank you, Donelly,” says he; says, “that’s not my 
name.” “Faith, no more is mine Hewkin,” said he, 
So we stared at each other, and fzith it turned out 
to be nather of us. 





A well-known literary character, not r kable 
for the purity of his morals, talking one day with 
Savage Landor, on the” ject of biograpley, said, 
“I should be sorry to die before 1 have written my 
life.” “Rather say, before you have mended it,” re- 
plied Landor. 





Man’s unhappiness comes of his greatness, it is 
because there is an infinite within him which he 





cannot quite bury under the finite. 














DEATH OF MURAT.—THE LADY’S LAMENT. 











DEATH OF MURAT, 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Original. 


Fortx from his lonely prison cell, 
They led the man of crime, 

Whose locks the bleaching storms of sin 
Had whitened in their prime. 

He pass’d his dungeon’s dreary walls, 
With heart and limb enchain’d,— 

Condemned to expiate the guilt 
His stubborn soul that stain’d. 


Dark thougbts of terror and of death, 
Had cleft their passage through 

The fever’d substance of his brain, 
And written on his brow 

Their history of blood and woe,— 
Of hatred and despair; 

And many a damning deed of shame 
Was deeply graven there. 


His eye retained its vigorous gaze 
Ev’n in that hour of doom, 

That danger in hjs day of pride, 
In vain essayed to gloom. 

Though all life’s early promises, 
And hopes were lost to him; 

The lightning fires were flashing still 
That death could hardly dim. 


Beside the men of pow’r he marched, 
Up to the fated ground; 
There out of pure humanity 
His eyes they would have bound:— 
But he their proffer’d pity spurned, 
And with unchanging brow, 
Cried, ‘Death I’ve dared a thousand ways, 
Nor fear to face it now.’? 


Awhile in mental agony, 
Before the crowd he stood; 
His thoughts went back to bygone yeara, 
Of darkness and of blood. 
The Coucil-hall—the bayonet, 
Sabre and guillotine, 
Retold the horrors to his heart, 
Of many a fearful scene. 


Again o’er Egypt’s flow’ry soil, 
He wander’d in his pride;— 
Again the Turks at Aboukir 
Were slaughter’d at his side;— 
Again he heard the clashing steel, 
And saw the rushing crowd, 
Whose flight had left him all he ask’d, 
Possession of St, Cloud. 


Again in all the pomp of war, 
He trode Marengo’s plain, 
All crimson’d with the tide of life, 
And cover’d with the slain. 
The throne of Naples at his feet, 
Its treasures seemed to fling; 
The crown press’d on his aching head,— 
Once more he felt a king. 


He gazed upon his palace home— 
He wander’d through its halls; 
Where pictur’d kings and emperors 
Looked on hiin from the walls— 

Shouts of the splendid festival, 
And laugh of princely glee 

Rang through his ears in silver tones 

17 wildest mockery, 








A inoment, and the mirth is done, 
Still, is each shining hall; 

And on the captive’s quicken’d sense 
Familiar voices fall. 

Around a chamber’s cheerful hearth, 
A little group appears;— 

Companions in the gilded scenes 

Of other, brighter years. 


And one was there—the fairest star 
About his court that shone; 
The dearest jewel in his crown— 
The partner of his throne. 
He heard with mingled woe and joy 
Her lips pronounce his name, 
And knew that she who brought him wealth 
Must share his deepest shame. 


The chord was touch’d—a bleeding heart 
Its bitter tribute gave; 

Remember’d love revealed the tear, 
That had defied the grave. 

The heart that danger ne’er could shake 
Nor terror’s tempést move, 

Bowed to affection’s memory, 
And broke for woman’s love. 


Stern voices rent his fever’d dream 
And made the captive start; 

He woke,—bright instruments of death 
Were levelled at his heart. 

He rais’d his fettered hand and drew 
From underneath his vest 

The image of his wife,—he kiss’d 
And laid it on his breast. 


The word was giv’n—the musket peaj 
Told that the deed was done; 

And thousands cried when Murat fell, 
*‘Justice has victory won.’ 

The history of the man of blood— 
In life and death may prove 

How fondly may a villain’s heart 
Cling to a woman’s love. 





A LADY’S LAMENT, 


ON THE DEATH OF HER PET KITTEX, 
BELL TRACY. 


BY J. B. G. 


Original. 
From early dawn, till eve [ sit, 
And sometimes sew and sometimes kei, 
And think on thee my little kit, 
Bell Tracy, 


Ab! Bell, didst thou but only know 

The sighs that thou hast caused to flow, 

E’en thou weuldst weep to see my woe, 
Bell Traey. 


E’en little Ned laments thy fate, 

He licks his saucer or his plate 

And mews, to cajl his former mate, 
Bell Tracp 


But thou art dead my little dear, 

And Neddy’s calls can never hear, 

And not a mouse will ever fear 
Beli Tracy, 


Fredericksburg, Va 
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EXTRACTS FROM LOCKHART’S LIFE 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue errrick snepnerD.—I have already said 
something of the beginning of Scott’s acquaintance 
with “the Ettrick Shepherd.” Shortly after their 
first meeting, Hogg, coming into Edinburgh with a 
flock of sheep, was seized with a sudden ambition of 
seeing himself in print, and he wrote out that same 


night “Willie and Katie,” and a few other ballads | 


already famous in the Forest, which some obscure 
bookseller gratified him by putting forth accordingly; 


but they appear to have attracted no notice beyond | 


their original sphere. Hogg then made an excursion 
into the Highlands, in quest of employment as over- 
seer of some extensive sheep-farm; but, thongh Scott 
had farnished him with strong recommendations to 
various friends, he returned without success. He 
printed an account of his travels, however, in a set 
of letters in the Scots’ Magazine, which, though ex- 
ceedingly rugged and uncouth, had abundant traces 
of the native shrewdness and genuine poetical feeling 
of this remarkable man. These also failed to excite 
attention; but, undeterred by such disappointments, 
the Shepherd no sooner read the third volume of the 
“Minstrelsy,’”’ than he made up his mind that the 
Editor’s “Imitations of the Ancients” were by no 
means what they should have been. “Immediately,” 
he says, in one of his many Memoirs of himself, ‘+1 
chose a number of traditional facts, and set about 
imitating the manner of the Ancients myself.” These 
imitations he transmitted to Scott, who warmly 
praised the many striking beauties scattered over 
their rough surface. The next time that Hogg’s 
business carried him to Edinburgh, he waited upon 
Scott, who invited him to dinner in Castle Street, in 
company with William Laidlaw, who happened also 
tu be in town, and some other admirers of the rustic 
genius, When Hogg entered the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate state of 
health, was reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, 
after being presented, and making his best bow, 
forthwith took possession of another sofa placed op- 
posite to hers, and stretched himself thereupon at all 
his length; for, as he said afterwards, ‘I thought I 
could never do wrong to copy the lady of the house.” 
As his dress at this period was precisely that in 
which any ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the 
market, and as his hands, moreover, bore most legi- 
ble marks of a recent sheep-smearing, the lady of the 
house did not observe with perfect equanimity the 
novel usage to which her chintz was exposed, The 
Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all this— 
dined heartily and drank freely, and, by jest, ance- 
dote, and song, afforded plentiful merriment to the 
more civilized part of the company. As the liquor 
operated, his familiarity increased and strengthened; 
from “Mr. Scott,” he advanced to “Sherra,” and 
thence to “Scott,” “Walter,” and “Wattie,” until, at 
supper, he fairly convulsed the whole party by ad- 
dressing Mrs. Scott ws *Charlotte.” 








Menco park,—Duaring this autumn Scott formed 
the personal acquaintance of Mungo Park, the cele- 
brated victim of African discovery. On his return 
from his first expedition, Park endeavored to estab- 
lish himself as a medical practitioner in the town of 
Hawick; but the drudgeries of that calling in such a 
district soon exhausted his ardent temper, and he 
was now living in seclusion in his native cottage at 
Fowlsheils on the Yarrow, vearly opposite Newark 
Castle. His brcther, Archibald Park, a man remark- 
able for strength both of mind and body, was the 
sheriff’s-officer of that district, and introduced the 
traveller to his principal. They soon becaine much 
attached to each other; and Scott supplied some in- 
teresting anecdotes of their brief intercourse to the 
late Mr. Wishaw, the editor of Park’s posthumous 
Journal, with which I shall blend a few minor cir- 
cumstances which I gathered fiom him in conversa- 
tion long afterwards. ‘On one occasion,” he says, 
“the traveller communicated to him some very re- 
markable adventures whieh had befallen him in 
Africa, but which he had not recorded in his book.” 
On Scott’s asking the cause of this silence, Mungo 
answered, “that in all cases where he had informa- 
tion to communicate, which he thought of impor- 
tance to the public, he had stated the facts boldly, 
leaving it to his readers to give such credit to his 
statements as they might appear justly to deserve; 
but that he would not shock their faith, or render his 
travels more marvellous, by introducing circum- 
stances, which, however true, were of little or no 
moment, as they related solely to his own personal 
adventures and escapes.” This reply struck Scott 
as highly characteristic of the man; and though 
strongly tempted to set down some of these marvels 
for Mr. Wishaw’s use, he on reflection abstained 
fruin doing so, holding it unfair to record what the 
adventurer had deliberately chosen to suppress in his 
own narrative. He confirms the account given by 
Park’s biographer of his cold and reserved manners 
to strangers, and, in particular, of his disgust with 
the indirect questions which curious visitors would 
often put to him upon the subject of his travels. — 
“This practice,” said Mungo, “exposes me to two 
risks; either that I may not understand the questions 
ineant to be put, or that my answers to them may 
be misconstrued;’” and he contrasted such conduct 
with the frankness of Scott’s revered friend, Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, who, the very first day the travel- 
ler dined with him at Hallyards, spread a large map 
of Africa on the table, and made him trace out his 
progress thereupon, inch by inch, questioning him 
minutely as to every step he had taken. “Here, 
however,” says Scott, “Dr. F. was using a privilege 
to which he was well entitled by his venerable age 
and high literary character, but which could not 
have been exercised with propriety by any common 
stranger.” 

Calling one day at Fowlsheils, and not finding Park 
at home, Scott walked in seareh of him along the 


‘banks of the Yarrow, which in that neighborhood 
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passes over various ledges of rock, forming deep pools 
and eddies between them. Presently he discovered 
his friend standing alone on the bank, plunging one 
stone after another into the water, and watching 
anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the surface. 
“This,” said Scott, “appears but an idle amusement 
for one who has seen so much stirring adventure.” 
“Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” answered 
Mungo. “This was the manner in which I used to 
ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before I ven- 
tured to cross it—judging whether the attempt would 
be safe, by the time the bubbles of air took to as- 
cend.” Atthis time Park’s intention of a second 
expedition had never been revealed to Scott; but he 
instantly formed the opinion that these experiments 
on Yarrow were connected with some such purpose. 

His thoughts had always continued to be haunted 
with Africa. He told Scott that whenever he awoke 
suddenly in the night, owing to a nervous disorder 
with which he was troubled, he fancied himself still 
a prisoner in the tent of Ali; but when the poet ex- 
pressed some surprise that he should design again to 
revisit those scen&s, he answered, that he would 
rather brave Africt and all its horrors, than wear 
out his life in long and toilsome rides over the hills 
of Scotland, for which the remuneration was hardly 
enough to keep soul and body together. 

Towards the end of the autumn, when about to 
quit his country for the last time, Park paid Scott a 
farewell visit, and slept at Ashestiel. Next morning 
his host accompanied him homewards over the wild 
chain of hills between the Tweed and the Yarrow. 
Park talked much of his new scheme, aud mentioned 
his determination to tell his family that he had some 
business for aday or two in Edinburgh, and send 
them his blessing from thence without returning to 
take leave. He had married, not long before, a 
pretty and amiable woman; and when they reached 
the Williamhope Ridge, “the autumnal mist floating 
heavily and slowly down the valley of the Yarrow,” 
preseuted to Scott’s imagination “a striking emblem 
of the troubled and uncertain prospect which his un- 
dertaking afforded.” He remained, however, un- 
shaken, and ac length they reached the spot at which 
they had agreed to separate. A small ditch divided 
the moor from the road, and, in going over it, Park’s 
horse stumbled, and nearly fell, “I am afraid, Mun- 
go,” said the Sheriff, “that is a bad omen.” To 
which he answered, smiling, “‘Friets (omens) follow 
those who look to them.” With this expression 
Mungo struck the spurs into his horse, and Scott 
never saw him again. 





CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE.—He had an amazing 
fondness for fords, and was not a little adventurous 
in plunging through, whatever might be the state of 
the flood, and this even though there happened to be 
a bridge in view. If it seemed possible to scramble 
through, he scorned to go ten yards about, and in fact 
preferred the ford; and it is to be remarked, that 
most of the herocs of his tales seem to have been 





endued with similar propensities—even the White 
Lady of Avenel delights in the ford. He sometimes 
even attempted them on foot, though his lameness 
interfered considerably with his progress among the 
slippery stones. Upon one occasion of this sort, I 
was assisting him through the Ettrick, and we had 
both got upon the same tottering stone in the middle 
of the stream, when some story about a kelpie occur- 
ring to him, he must needs stop and tell it with all 
his usual vivacity—and then, laughing heartily at 
his own joke, he slipped his foot, or the stone shuffled 
beneath him, and down he went headlong into the 
pool, pulling me after him. We escaped, however, 
with no worse than a thorough drenching and the 
loss of his stick, which floated down the river, and 
he was as ready as ever for a similar exploit before 
his clothes were half dried upon his back.” 





JoANNA BAILLIE.—It was during the same visit to 
London in 1806, that Scott first saw Joanna Baillie, 
of whose Plays on the Passions he had been, from 
their first appearance, an enthusiastic admirer, The 
late Mr. Sotheby, the translator of Oberon, &c. éc., 
was the mutual friend who introduced him to the 
poetess of Hampstead. Being asked very lately what 
impression he made upon her at this interview—“I 
was at first,” she answered, “a little disappointed, 
for I was fresh from the Lay, and had pictured to 
myself an ideal elegance and refinement of feature; 
but I said to myself, If I had been in a crowd, and 
at a loss what to do, I should have fixed upon that 
among a thousand, as the sure index of the benevo- 
lence and shrewdness that would and could help me 
in my strait. We had not talked long, however, be- 
fore I saw in the expressive play of his countenance 
far more even of elegance and refinement than I had 
missed in its mere lines.” The acquaintance thus 
begun, soon ripened into a most affectionate intimacy 
between him and this remarkable woman; and thence- 
forth she and her distinguished brother, Dr. Matthew 
Baillie, were among the friends to whose intercourse 
he looked forward with the greatest pleasure when 
about to visit the metropolis. 





Scott anp JerFrry.—A thousand subjects of lite. 
rature, antiquities, and manners, were started; and 
much was I struck, as you may well suppose, by the 
extent, correctness, discrimination, and accuracy of 
Jeffrey’s information; equally so with his taste, a 
cuteness, and wit, in dissecting every book, author, 
and story, that came in our way. Nothing could 
surpass the variety of his kno ledge, but the easy 
rapidity of his manner of producing it. He was then~ 
inhis meridian. Scott delighted to draw him out, 
delighted also to talk himself, and displayed, I think, 
even a larger range of anecdote and illustration; re- 
membering every thing, whether true or false, that 
was characteristic or impressive; every thing that 
was good, or lovely, or lively. It struck me that 
there was this great difference—Jefirey, for the most 





part, entertained us, when books were under discus- 
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sion, with the detection of faults, blunders, absurdi- 
ties, or plagiarisms: Scott took up the matter where 
he left it, recalled some compensating beauty or ex- 
eejlence for which no credit had been allowed, and 
by the recitation, perhaps, of one fine stanza, set the 
poor victim on his legs again. 


AND His CHILDREN.—He had now two boys 
and two girls;—and he never had more. He was not 
one of these who take much delight in a mere infant; 
but no father ever devoted more time and tender care 
to his offspring than le did to each of his, as they 
successively reached the age when they could listen 
to him and understand his talk. Like their mute 
playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at 
ali times free access to his study} he never cogsider- 
ed their tattle as any disturbance; they went and 
earke as pleased their fancy; he was always ready to 
answer their questions; and when they, unconscious 
how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down his 
pen and tell them a story, he would take them on his 
knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set 
them down again to their marbles or ninepins, and 
resume his labor as if refreshed by the interruption. 
From a very early age he made them dine at table, 
and “to sit up to supper” was the great reward when 
they had been “very good bairns.” In short, he 
considercd it es the highest duty as well as the 
sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the companion of 
his children; he partook all their little joys and sor. 
rows, and made his kind unformel instructions to 
blend so casily and playfully with the current of 
their own saj ings and doings, that, so far from re- 
warding bim with any distant awe, it was never 
thought that any sport or diversion could go on in 
the right way, unless papa were of the party, or that 
he rainiest day could be dull so he were at home. 


Scort 


—— 


Ripinc.—By any external accomplishments, 
either in girl or boy, he set little store. He delight- 
od to hear his daughéers sing an old ditty, or one of 
his own framing; but, so the singer appeared to feel 
the spirit of ber ballad, he was not at all critical of 


‘he technical execution. There was one thing, how- 
ever, on which he fixed his heart hardly less than the 
incient Persians of the Cyropedia; like them, next 
¢o love of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the 
prime point of education. As soon as his eldest girl 
sould sit a pony, she was made the regular attendant 
of his mountain rides; and they all, as they attained 
sufficient strength, had the like advancement. Hef 
taught them to think nothing of tumbles, and habit- 
nated them to his own reckless delight in perilous 
fords and flooded streams; and they all imbibed in 
great perfection his passion for horses—as well, I 
may venture to add, as his deep reverence for the 
more important article of that Persian training, 

Without courage,” he said, “there cannot be truth; 
and without truth there can be no other virtue,” 
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{Since the publication of our first monthly num- 
ber, the subscription has increased so fast as to ex- 
haust the entire edition, and render it necessaty tu 
reprint it, in order to supply the continued demand. 
This is of course gratifying to our readers as well as 
ourselves; But to get out two numbers in one month, 
and also to regain some two weeks of lost time, 
would be rather a difficult task; so we have conclu- 
ded to date our next number “February” instead of 
“January.” By this means we will be enabled to 
furnish vur more distant subscribers with the “Mon- 
ument,” regularly about the first, instead of the last 
of the month. This arrangement will not delay the 
next number more than a few days. Subscribers 
will of course receive twelve numbers in the sub- 
scription year. 


Park Benjamin.—Wre have never admired this gen- 
tleman’s style of criticism; it seemed to have in it so 
little of the “milk of human kindness.” When he 
praised, it is true, it was hearty praise, but when he 
blamed, it was with, it seemed to us, a savage de- 
light. The pages of the “American Monthly,” while 
under his care, often gave evidence of the editor’s fine 
talents; and the “New Yorker,” with which he is now 
connected, is rendered more interesting and valuable 
by the new association. We introduce his name 
here, for the purpose of giving a fine specimen of his 
poetical taste and talents. Many of his pieces are 
peculiarly tender and subdued—all of them chaste 
and beautiful in style. He often reminds us of Pren- 
tice. We would rather, a thousand times, read his 
poetry than his criticisms. The one strengthens 
our sympathies with all things animate and inani- 
mate, and elevates our thoughts to the great Foun- 
tain of Goodness—the other stirs emotions that we 
had rather were silent forever: 


LINES WRITTEN BY A LAKE SIDE, 


How like a living spirit bright, 
Just shadowed by the plumes of night, 
Yon planet gleams! Each crimson fold 
Of the rich sunset floats afar, 
Aud skies of azure, waves of gold 
Seem radiant with that lonely star! 
But see! now softly falls the shade 
O’er bower and pathway, brook and glade, 
And the blue lake that rests so stil] — 
Mirrors the brow of yonder bill, 
O’er which, that star with pensive smilv, 
Looks lovelier, as the requiem sound 
Comes through the greenwood’s leafy aisle} 
While every fairy spot around, 
And pleasant vale and forest dim 
Are sending up their evening hymm 


Star of the Evening! I have seen 
Thy perfeet beauty with a thrill 
Of holy love; end I have been 
Like the blue lake before me still, 
While thou wast there in Heaven—so mild, 
So beautiful—Ab! man should weep 
To think that even a sinless child— 
Whose pulses move in breathing sleep, 
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Ere flies the hour that gives it birth— 
The purest thing that lives on earth, 
Is not so pure—so bright as thou, 
Celestial gem, that on the brow 
Of that uplifted mount, will glow, 

Till the lost Pleiad smiles once more, 
And on her sister orbs below 

Sheds the remembered light of yore! 


‘Oh! there are roses in the heart 
That bloom awhile, then droop and die} 
But the strewn seeds will sometimes start 
Up into bloom again—then sigh 
Those gentler gales, that waft their balm 
As tempest-sorrows sink to rest, 
And rainbow hues with soothing calm 
Bend sweetly o’er the peaceful breast; 
Yes! even in youth will vapors hide 
Life’s brilliant beams; though Hope may glide 
On joyous pinion through the air 
That floats around day’s orient, yet 
The o’erhanging clouds may curtain there, 
All darkly as at life’s sun-set. 
And thus I muse—while on the spot, 
Whose beauty ne’er can be forgot, 
In voiceful solitude, alone 
With Nature, listening to the tone 
Of former music, like the strain 
That bursts from some neglected lyre 
When woke by the same hand again, 
Which first had roused its hidden fire. 
And thus—when future years shall cast 
Their far extending shadows o’er 
Hopes, thoughts, and visions of the past— 
Scenes, that were all so bright before, 
Will rise from Memory’s cloudy tomb 
To gild anew my twilight hours, 
And cause tlie desert heart to bloom 
With buried Love’s undying flowers.” 


ns 


WIL11AM GILMorRE stmms.—T his popular writer has 
given the public two more books. One, “Carl Wer- 
ner, An Imaginative Story, with other Tales of the 
Imagination”—and the other—“Southern Passages 
and Pictures.” 


Ean 


“Natural truths are given in abundance, but what 
is wanting is the knowledge and disposition to use 
them aright. If we gather up these truths without 
any end, but that they may lie in bundles in the 
mind, or serve to kindle the flame of self-intelli- 
gence, we may be sure we do not see the use they 
were designed to accomplish; nor the subordinate 
place what the laws of order have assigned them in 
the work of recreation. The stunes which lie upon 
the surface of the earth are, by the prudent hus- 
bandman, cast into heaps for further use, and in 
proportion as his ground becomes fruitful, they are 
removed tothe circumference of the field, and are 
wrought into a durable wall, which encloses and 
protects the fruits within. But what should we 
think of him who spent his strength in searching 
for stones of various beauty and dimensions, to be 
piled with geometrical precision around a barren 
waste—a wilderness of forests and rocks, where the 
birds of night have their abode, ard the wild beasts 
their dens.” 








BEAUTIFUL NATURAL PHENOMENON.—The editor of 
the New Yorker gives the fullowing description of 
a beautiful phenomenon which was seen in Broad- 
way, New York, on the 5th November a little after 
sunrise: 


“Every flag stone on the side-walks, from the 
corner of Howard, where we first beheld it, to the 
corner of Bleecker, was beautifully decked out with 
regular branches of crystalization. If the stone 
were flat and smooth, the tracery commenced in the 
centre, branching off in eight separate limbs, all of 
which were decorated with branches and twigs, na- 
turally and gracefully arranged, as we see them at 
this moment on trees. If the stone were uneven, 
then each nucleus was a focus, and the tracery sur- 
rounded it in the same manner, only that the size of 
the branches was proportionate to the space assigned 
to them. On one large stone there were three ra- 
diating points, all the branches and terminal shoots 
being perfectly shaped. On those stones, in the 
centre of which the vault grating is placed, the 
effect was still more beautiful and perfect. The 
periphery of the iron bars served as the radiating 
focus, and instead of the branches running off to 
reach the points of the four angles, as was the case 
in the other stones, they continued of the same size 
as those at the intermediate spaces. But to make 
amends for this deficiency, the angles had each a 
small and entire branch to themselves. It was one 
mass of lithographic stones as far as the eye could 
reach, and it was a source of regret that the sun 
shuuld obliterate this beautiful spectacle, 

“A number of people passed and repassed and 
never stopped to cast a look on this tessellated, mo- 
saic pavement; foot after foot brushed and rubbed 
out all that had been so ingeniously wrought in the 
twinkling of an eye, for these crystalizations of va. 
por are an instantaneous, simultaneous production, 
and in cases like these the phenomenon occurs just 
as the first rays of the sun shoot across the horizon. 
It is well known to observing orchardists that frost 
never injures the tender early blossoms of the peach 
and nectarine until daybreak. The night may be 
severely cold, and the blossom, or rather the fluid in 
the blossom, may be frozen, but the mischief done 
to the germ of the fruit takes place when the frozen 
particles separate, and form themselves into a new 
arrangement of parts, thereby, as De Mairon ob- 
serves, “occupying a greater space than they did 
before.” It is this cause which bursts the tender 
germ, and it is this new arrangement of the parti- 
cles of ice in an earthen pitcher which bursts it 
asunder. 

“There is philosophy in every. thing that sur- 
rounds us, if we would but examine the beautiful 
phenomena which are constantly springing up. It 
will be recollected that the day previous to this curi- 
ous exhibition of natural lithography, the weather 
was mild, the frost was out of the ground, and there 
had been a drizzling, misty rain all day. The stones, 
therefore, were wet or rather covered with frozen 
vapor, and the spontaneous: crystalization resolved 
itself into definite shapes.” 





“Ros or THE Bow t,” is the singular title of a 
new novel by our townsmaa, John P. Kennedy, au- 
thor of “Swallow Barn,” “Horse Shoe Robinson,” 
&c. We have not read the work, but presume, 
from the character of his other novels, that it is one 
of interest. 
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{> Tue favor with which our Magazine appears 
to be received in all quarters is truly gratifying. We 
have not yet got fairly under way, but shall soon be 
moving along with a steady motion that no impedi- 
ment can interrupt. When we concluded to issue 
the “Monument” in monthly, instead of weekly 
numbers, it was with a full conviction that it would 
command a subscription of at least five times the 
number it then had, and we have an earnest that we 
were not mistaken, for already have we more than 
half doubled the list, and the increase is still going | 
on, and we have every encouragement to believe that | 
it will continue to go on, until we shall be able to 
issue a magazine unrivalled by any of the kind in 
the country. 

We are much pleased to find our friends in Wasu- 
INGTON so ready to encourage our efforts. In less 
than two months our list has increased there to nearly 
ONE HUNDRED subscribers. 





“The Art of Shining” by the Author of the ‘‘Polish | 
Orphan,” which will be found in this number, is a_ 
story that interested our feelings much, and will, we | 
are sure, carry the same interest to the heart of every 
reader, who can appreciate what is truly good and | 
beautiful in moral action. We shall be glad to hear | 
from the fair author, whenever she can make it con- 


venient. 








“FiresipE EDUCATION.” —This work is one of the | 
most useful that has appeared during the season. | 
We would rather have the reputation of writing | 
“Fireside Education,” if we could be brought to de- | 


sire the fame of any one, than that of writing any or | 


‘all of the novels and romances that have appeared | 
|tains Tales, Sketches and adventures, and is embel- 
lished with about forty engravings on wood. It is 


since the world was made. 


Girt-Books FoR cHILDREN.—Mr. Colman of New | 
York has gone almost beyond himself this season in| 
getting up beautiful and appropriate gift-books for | 
children. First of all, and prettiest of all—a gem | 
indeed!—is the ¢ 

Child’s Gem, No. 1.—Containing many neat en- | 
gravings, and most instructive and interesting litlte | 
moral stories for children. The following is happily 
conceived for such a book. 


“THE CHILD’S PRAYER FOR AN ABSENT FATHER, 


“My father’s gone away, 
I wish he would come home, 
I do not like to have him stay 
Where I can’t see him every day— 
Ma! when will father come home? 


“He told me I must pray 
To God, with love sincere; 
But when I do I always say, 
Please bring my father home to day, 
And keep him safely here.” 


The Child’s Gem, No.2.—This is got up in the 
same style and is equally appropriate for children. 








lowing sweet verses, which we take from its pages» 


ihan burden its little memory with all the fairy tales 
of the nursery. 


“GUARDIAN ANGELS, 
Matthew xviii, 10. 
“Is it, is it so, dear Saviour! 
Guardian Angels, strong and bright, 
Shining from our Father’s presence, 
Watch around us day and night? 


“Have we then our Sister Angels, 
Or our Seraph brothers there,— 

One with us in kindred feeling, 
One in hope, and one in prayer? 


“And do they, undimmed, beholding 
Our Redeemer’s glorious face, 

Feel, when we are grieved and wounded, 
All our sorrow and distress? 


“Blest indeed thy least disciple, 
Represented thus above! 

Who would value wealth or glory, 
When compared with Angels’ love? 


“Courage! courage! every one— 
Angels all your paths attend, 

Sent an embassies of mercy, 
From your everlasting friend.” 


Parley’s Christmas Tales.—The Author says:—“I 








What parent would not rather teach a child the fol- | 


| present you my young friends with this little volume, 
‘hoping it will amuse and instruct you. It tells of 
the customs of England, both ancient and modern, 
'which belong to Christmas. You will find in the 
volume, many amusing tales, and the work will 
answer as a history to show how our English ances- 


tors used to live in days gone by.” 


Parley’s Rambles in Great Britain. This con- 


an interesting book for the young folks. 


Parley’s Christmas Gift is another entertaining 
work, with twenty spirited engravings. 


Abbot’s Series of Interesting Stories.—Under the 


|| general title of Rollo viz——Ro.to at. school—Ro.tto 


at vacation, and Rotto learning to read. This series 
of books has been prepared with great care by the 
Rev. Jacob Abbot, and has been printed in Mr. Col- 
man’s handsomest style. 

Besides these, there are ‘“Willie’s Stories for 
Children;” “Rhymes for My Children by a Mother;” 
“Book of the Mouth;” “Social Amusements, or the 
Hollidays at Aunt Adela’s Cottage;” “Girls own 
Book,” by Mrs, Child,—*Youth’s Keep Sake,” &c. 
&c. If our young friends are not pleased and in- 
structed at the same time, it will not be the fault of 
Mr. Colman. 


Dawes’ porms.—Mr. Colman of New York’has in 
press, and nearly ready for publication, “Geraldine” 
and other poems, by Rufus Dawes. Mr. Dawes is a 
poet of rare talents, and we look for a volume of no 
ordinary interest. 
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INDIAN AMAzZONS.—These gardens, being chiefly 
intended for the resort of the ladies of the minis- 
ter’s family, were guarded by a company of female 
sepoys, of which the Mizam has a battalion—a ra- 
ther uncommon circumstance in the present day; 
the Maharais Runjeet Singah being, perhaps, the 
only prince boasting a similar establishment, The 
women composing this corps wore uniforms and ac- 
coutrements closely resembling those of the sepoys. 
and shouldered their muskets, and went through th« 
manual and platoon exercise with infinite credit to 
themselves, firing several vollies with great preci- 
sion. They also marched and countermarched to 
the martial notes of the drum and fife; the performer 
on the first named instrument being the prettiest 
girl in the whole battalion. Her warlike occupa- 
tion did not appear to render her at all insensible to 
the claim afforded by her beauty, of which she 
seemed quite as sensible as the more frivolous por- 
tion of her sex could possibly be, showing it too, 
by the same coquetries. These Amazons have dis- 
tinguished themselves very brilliantly in action; an 
old officer in the Mizam’s service declaring that he 
had seen them return to the charge when the Euro- 
pean force had been driven back. Fortunately for 
British credit, the troops stigmatized were not our 
countrymen, the nation suffering this disgrace shal! 
be nameless. No longer called upon to engage in 
the field, the duties of this battallion are now con- 
fined to home service, where they are employed in 
guarding the zenans of the great officers of govern- 
ment. With the exception of the drummeress be- 
fore named, the females composing the corps were a 
hard-featured, weather-beaten set, well calculated 
for the task of repulsion, and only interesting on ac- 
count of the singular nature of their profession.— 
Asiatic Journal. 


Tue crocopite.—The crocodile is au entirely dif- 
ferent animal from the alligator, the latter being 
ferocious and dangerous, while the forwer is “the 
most harmless of animals, as perfectly so as the 
pigeon or the dove. Mr. Buckingham says he has 
seen women and children in the water up to their 
necks, while crocodiles were swimming about near 
them. “The impression is universal that they are 
perfectly harmless. How they might behave if at- 
tacked and wounded, I will! not say. Perhaps it 
might then be very formidable; but when undis- 
turbed, it is peaceable and avoids man. It seeins, in 
fact, a cold-blooded creature, like the turtle, and 
feeds on worms and roots.” Mr, Buckingham states 
that Juvenal relates that the inhabitants of Tentara 
and*those of Crocodilopolis, both cities of the Nile, 
quarrelled about the question, whether the crocodile 
should be worshipped as a god, or not; and that ona 
certain day, one of the parties appeared riding on 
the backs of crocodiles which they had trained to 
war, and challenged their enemies to the combat. 
Whether the statement be true or not, he considers 
it not imcompatible with the quiet and tractable na- 
ture of the crocodile. The anatomical structure of 
the heads of the alligator and of the crocodile indi- 
cate very different animals; that of the former show- 
ing vast strength of jaw, fitting it for a beast of 
prey; while that of the crocodile is wholly weak and 
inefficient. 


“Every one must have remarked, that a peculiar 
state of feeling belongs to every exercise of the un- 
derstanding; ualess somewhat of this feeling remain- 





























































Poputar poison.—When pure ardent spirits are 
iaken into the stomach, they cause irritation, which 
is evinced by warmth and pain experienced in that 
organ; and next, inflammation of the delicate coats 
f this part, and sometimes gangrene. They act in 
he same manner as poison. Besides the local injury 
they produce, they act on the nerves of the stomach 
which run to the brain, and if taken in large quan- 
tities, cause insensibility, stupor, irregalar convul- 
sive action, difficult breathing, profound sleep, and 
often sudden death. The habitual use of ardent 
spirits causes a slow inflammation of the stomach 
and liver, which proceeds steadily, but is often un- 
discovered till too late for reliefi—London Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 


Saxon Lapies.—A tourist in Germany gives the 
following description of the Saxon ladies: “Ladies 
are models of industry; whether at home or abroad, 
knitting and needle-work, no interruption. A lady 
going to a rout would think little of forgetting her 
fan, but could not spend half an hour without her 
implements of female industry. A man would be 
quite pardonable for doubting, on entering such a 
drawing room, whether he had not strayed into a 
school of industry; and whether he was not expected 
to cheapen stockings instead of dealing in small 
talk. At Dresden it is carried so far, that even the 
theatre is not protected against stocking wares. I 
have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe 
away the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in 
Wallenstein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and 
iinmediately resume her knitting.” 


A correspondent staets that an intelligent travel- 
ler has discovered, near the Colorado river, in Texas, 
fifteen miles from Bastrop, a native tree which pro- 
duces gum-elastic, or caout-chouc. The same writer 
states that, in the vicinity of Mustang prairie, a salt 
spring, or saline, has been discovered, of such ex- 
cellence and abundance of water, that it is thought 
sufficient to supply the whole republic. Mineral 
coal, in great abundance, is also found not very far 
from the same prairie; and iron ore, the most valu- 
able of all minerals, is abundant near the river 
Trinity. If, in addition to this, we could say there 
was an abundance of forest-wood in all parts of 
Texas, it would be the most important discovery ia 
the whole catalogue. 


Gigantic works.—Southern Asia is the parent of 
every thing gigantic in art. The ancient Egyp- 
tians were remarkable for the same thing; but we 
must remember that the protutype of almost every 
thing Egyption is to be found in India, and we 
doubt not that the Egyptians were Hindoos or Ara- 
bians, who derived all their knowledge frow Hin- 
dostan. 

Among the specimens of art of the gigantic kind, 
now in India, is a pieee of cannon in the ould forte 
ress of Bidchapour. When, or by whom it was 
cast, is not known. Its leagth is 14 feet 4 inehes; 
its mouth 2 feet 4 inches in diameter; its charge of 
powder 428 pounds, and the weight of shot carried 
by it, 3,360 pounds. A ball sufficiently large for 
this Gannon, would weigh not less than one anda 
half tons. 


MovurninG AMONG THE INDIAN WomEN.—Mr. Cat- 
lin states that at a period of moWrning among the 
[Indian women in certain tribes, they crop their beaus 
tiful hair short off, and as it gradually grows out 
they gradually go out of mourning until it gets to 


its full Jength again, when they are entirely out of 


mourning. Such is one of the touching symbols of 





ed after the thought had passed away, there would 
be nothing whereby the latter could be recalled.” 


the Indian’s gricf, 
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THE CAMEL AND DROMEDARY.—It is generally sup- 
posed that the camel has one hump and the drome- 
dary two. ‘This is not the fact. There are two 
species of the camel, one of which has one hump, 
and is common to Africa, Arabia and all India; the 
other has two humps, and is peculiar to Bactria. 
The two-humped camels are less numerous than 
those with one hump—about one in ten. “The 
term dromedary is rather distinctive of the employ. 
ment of the animal, than of its species. When 
used to carry burdens, it is called a camel; when 
used to ride upon, it is called a dromedary; and those 
thus employed, travel with great rapidity. The 
camel will carry eight hundred or one thousand 
pounds. The dromedary will trot eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour; and is less fatiguing to the rider 
than to ride on horse-back. 


CRETAN WOMEN NEITHER DANCE NOR siINnc.—lIt 
must be observed, that no woman of the Island ever 
sings; and the Sfakian women, whose seclusion and 
reserve is greater than that of the other female Cre- 
tans, never even dance, except on some great reli- 
gious festivals, and then only with very near rela- 
tions. Manias, who thinks that the readiness with 


which the women of Mylopotamo and other parts of 


the island join in the dance is hardly creditable to 
them, was greatly horrified at the idea of any re- 
spectable females ever singing, and assured me, that 
it was quite impossible for a Greek woman to dis- 
grace herself by doing any thing so disreputable.— 
Pashlay’s Travels in Crete. 


Oprentna noTs,—Tlere are three creatures, the 
squirrel, the field mouse, and the bird called the nut- 
hawk, which live much on hazel nuts, and yet they 
open them each in a different way. ‘The first, after 
rasping off the small end splits the shell in two with 
his long fore teeth, as a man does with his knife; 
the second nibbles a hole with his teeth, as regular 
as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small, that 
one would wonder how the kernal could be ex- 
tracted through it; while the last pecks an irregular 
ragged hole with his bill. But as this artist has no 
paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces it, like 
an adroit workman, he fixes it, as it were, in a vice, 
in some cleft of a tree, or in some crevice, then 
standing over it he perforates the stubborn'shell. 


Girsirs.—It is supposed that Gipsies took their 
rise in 1517, while Sclem was settling the govern- 


ment of Egypt. Great numbers otf the ancient 
inhabitants withdrew into the deserts and plains, 
under one Bingareos, from which they attacked the 
cities and villages of the Nile, and plundered what. 
ever fell in their way. Selem and his officers per- 
ceiving that it would be a matter of great difficulty 
to extirpate those marauders, left them at liberty to 
quit the country, which they did in great numbers, 
and their posterity is known all over Europe by the 
name of Gipsies. Many of them, however, were 
afterwards incorporated with, and adopted the man- 
ners of the people among whom they resided, 


Greece.—A foreign correspondent of the New 
York American gives the following account of the 
gad condition of the government of Greece: “The 
government of Greece possesses no inherent power; 
it is entirely subject'to foreign influences; its domes- 
tie revenue falls far short of its wants; its jurisdic- 
tion is but nominal in a large portion of the king- 
dom; bandg of insurgents and robbers give battle to 
the king’s troops and police, intercept the taxes, &c, 
Poverty and disorder prevail every where; and Ruse 
sian power and gold at Athens,” 








The Etesian winds are of great advantage in navi- 
gating the Nile, thus evincing the beneficence o 
Providence. The Nile has no tides, and the eurrent 
flows at the rate of eight miles per hour, so that 
navigation would be impossible were it not for these 
winds, which, blowing up the river for ten months 
of the year, will carry boats with light draught and 
a great deal of sail, at the rate of ten miles per 
hour against the current, or eighteen miles per hour 
through the water. 


Inunpations,—The inundations of the Nile com- 
mence invariably on the twenty-fourth of June, and 
gradually increase until the water covers the whole 
country at an average depth of five or six feet. The 
houses are erected upon piles, and the people pass 
and re-pass in boats and on causeways. It is, of 
course, a season of repose; also one of general fes- 
tivity—the Egyption carnival. 


An Irish gentleman called on a singing-master to 
inquire his terms—the singer said, that he charged 
two guineas for the First lesson, but only one guinea 
for as many as he pleased afterward. ‘Oh, bother 
the First lesson,” said Moonegan, “let us commence 
with the sEconD,” 


ANECDOTE oF GILBERT STEWART, THE AMERICAN 
PAINTER.—Stewart was as remarkable for the vigor 
of his language as for the strength with which he 
portrayed with his pencil. While in the city of 
New York, his rooms were open on particular days 
to receive visiters, who thronged to admire the pro- 
ductions of the gifted artist, who had won such re- 
putation for his country abroad. Among others 
came Talleyrand. Stewart, a great physiognomist, 
fixing his eyes upon hiin attentively for a moment, 
remarked to a triend, with vivlent emphasis and 
gesture—“If that man is not a villain, the Almighty 
does not write a legible hand!” 


Had we eyes sharp enough, we could gee the ar. 
rows of death flying in all directions, and account it 
a wonder that we and our friends escape them a 
single day. 


“Would you not have known this boy to be my 
son?” asked a gentleman. Mr. Curran answered, 
“Yes, sir, the maker’s name is stamped upon the 
BLADE” 


Warrander, boasting of his gastronomical skill, 
observed in the hearing of Alvanley, that he could 
meke excellent soup. “Yes,” said the lordly wit, 
“so does a CALF’S HEAD.” 


Ambitious men abuse every thing. It is in the 
name of the Gospel, that millions of victims have 
been sacrificed; it is in the name of Liberty, that 
tigers like Robespierre have shed torrents of blood, 


AN URCHIN OF MANY MOTHERS,—A little boy about 
ten years of age, said to his playmate—*John, was 
that your mother I saw at your house?” “Yes;” re~ 
plied the little urchin, *but father’s other wife was 
my own mother, and the one before her was my 
mother too, but she died before I was born.” 


The highest inhabited places in the known world 
are in Peru. The cottages, at the source of the 
Ancormarca, are at an elevation of 15,720 feet above 
the level of the sea, The village of Tagora is 
14,275 feet high. 


AMERICAN APPLEs are now extensively exported to 
England, and are cried about the streets as “Yank+ 
ees:” the accent being placed on the last syllable. 

















